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REDISTRIBUTION IN ENGLAND. 


Ir cannot, we fear, be said that the 
prospects of obtaining a thorough and 
therefore final redistribution of seats 
are altogether favourable just at 
present. So long as the franchise 
was conferred in a haphazard, unequal 
fashion there was no particular reason 
why the allotment of seats should be 
other than arbitrary and partial also. 
But a reformed franchise implies of 
necessity a corresponding arrange- 
ment whereby redistribution will be 
carried out upon some systematic and, 
so to speak, scientific principle, so 
that the vote shall be of approximately 
equal value. Literal exactness need 
not be sought for, and could not be 
obtained without something like a 
revolution, but only such exactness as 
shall make it certain that the will of 
the country is being expressed, and 
shall purge our representative system 
of ridiculous and indefensible anoma- 
lies. No one can say at present how 
far public opinion is prepared to go, 
but that it requires order and princi- 
ple in place of chaos and privilege is 
plain enough. 

One source of difficulty arises from 
the multiplicity of views and schemes 
—proportional representation and the 
rest—by which the public attention 
will be bewildered and led astray 
from the plain highway. Of this a 
Bill introduced by Sir John Hay and 
elaborated with infinite trouble, if it 
serve no other useful purpose (and we 
do not see how it can), may at least 
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act as anillustration. Given a “ prin- 
ciple’’ perfectly valueless in itself, 
and with nothing to correspond to it 
in the region of facts and sense, let 
that principle be applied with un- 
shrinking logic to every case alike, 
and we have a display of revolutionary 
energy that goes far to prove that 
there is no such Radical in the world 
as your Tory under the dominance of 
a besetting idea. The Franchise Bill 
rests upon—and owes its popularity 
to the fact of its recognising—the 
likeness between town and country 
householders, whereupon our “ princi- 
ple” of redistribution shall be that a 
human being living in the midst of 
10,000 of his fellow creatures must be 
regarded as a different kind of person 
from another human being who lives 
in the midst of less than that number. 
Whence it follows that our whole 
representative system must be revolu- 
tionised in order to give effect to this 
sublime conception, so that hardly a 
single constituency would recognise 
its own identity. The authors of the 
scheme have been accused of that 
species of political crime known as 
gerry-mandering ; to our mind there is 
an artlessness about the whole that 
seems to argue the lesser though still 
serious crime of incapacity to see a 
joke. 

Detailed criticism would be absurd, 
but a few flowers may be culled for 
the instruction of our readers. Every 
little town, just perhaps as it is 
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beginning to feel its political feet and 
is hoping to exercise its proper in- 
fluence in its own locality, is caught 
up and transported miles away to 
some (generally) larger constituency, 
in whose bosom it will remain dead 
for ever. Thus Beverley, which might 
be inconvenient to the landed lords of 
the East Riding, is absorbed in Hull ; 
Leicester takes charge of Lough- 
borough (with no increase of seats) ; 
and Bishop Auckland will no longer 
vex the equanimity of the county Con- 
servatism by being transferred to 
Darlington, where it can do no harm. 
No attempt is made to avoid dis- 
similar treatment of similar places ; 
thus if there be two towns upon earth 
that might fairly claim to be treated 
alike it would be Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: yet the latter remains a dis- 
tinct borough, while the former is 
united with a group of petty villages 
to which Woodstock gives its name, 
and with Banbury at the extreme 
verge of the county. Indeed “ group- 
ing” is carried to an extent which 
may perhaps open the eyes of the 
public to its inherent badness. Thus, 
to take one out of many instances, as 
though it were not enough to join the 
7 borough towns of Dorsetshire, in 
order to extinguish the last spark of 
life in the county, an eighth is added. 
The unhappy member for these 8 
towns would resemble nothing so 
much as a man with that number of 
wives, with this added, that the de- 
sertion of one faithless spouse might 
bring about the divorce, sorely against 
their will, of the remaining seven faith- 
ful ones. Odd names are routed out 
of obseurity and formed into compo- 
nent parts of boroughs; thus the 
temptation to speak of an opponent 
as the honourable member for By- 
shottles or Hucknall Torkard would 
probably prove too strong a tempta- 
tion for the youthful wits of the House 
at a time when the supply of 


humour is wofully below the demand. 
Time-honoured localities are not only 
deprived of their excessive representa- 
tion, but ruthlessly reduced below 


the average: thus Buckinghamshire 
(shades of departed Tories!) loses 5 
members out of 8, whereas Bethnal 
Green—let us hope to the surprise of 
its own inherent modesty—finds itself 
endowed with 2. Ireland of course is 
plundered because it is poor. But 
enough of this trifling. The publica- 
tion of such schemes does at least 
justify more serious attempts at in- 
forming the public mind upon a sub- 
ject of such great and—soon to be— 
pressing importance. 

Apart from the difficulties arising 
from the selfishness of threatened in- 
terests, and the jealousies and fears of 
party spirit, quickened as that must 
be to its utmost energy by measures 
involving a shifting of political 
power, there are two reasons for the 
existing hesitation and embarrassment 
which appeal to honourable motives, 
and are felt by prudent and just men. 
There is, first, the desire to avoid 
making or even suggesting extensive 
alterations in the old historic and 
constitutional arrangements; and 
there is, secondly, the wish to deal 
with existing interests upon some 
reasonable principle (instead of some 
arbitrarily drawn line of numbers), 
which shall, if possible, conciliate their 
opposition, or, at any rate, enable the 
people to disregard it. Now the object 
of this paper is to show that there is a 
perfectly feasible plan—and, as the 
author believes, one plan only—by 
which these apparently conflicting 
objects can be obtained; that is to 
say by which reasonable electoral 
equality upon some simple, self-work- 
ing principle can be secured without 
undue disturbance of ancient land- 
marks or existing interests. And as 
results are everything, and mere prin- 
ciples of very little importance, he 
ventures to invite attention to the 
following details, bespeaking a favour- 
able hearing by the assurance ; first, 
that as in the Franchise Bill no ex- 
isting voter is disfranchised, so no 
existing constituency would be by this 
plan destroyed ; secondly, that at most 
49 members for second seats in over- 
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represented boroughs, and 37 members 
(nearly all for second seats also) in 
over-represented counties would find 
themselves thrown upon the political 
world. In exchange for this the repre- 
sentation would be fixed upon a simple 
and natural system, which might be 
further modified hereafter in the direc- 
tion of greater equality, should public 
opinion think it worth while. 

The key to the solution of the pro- 
blem is to be found in the fact that 
the present county constituencies in 
England (to which we intend in this 
paper to confine ourselves) would re- 
quire, according to population when 
under household suffrage, a little over 
60 representatives to equalise them 
with the existing boroughs, places, 
that is, where household suffrage al- 
ready exists; and next, that there 
are, as a matter of fact, rather more 
than 60 small boroughs, so far identi- 
fied with county interests, that we 
might not improperly call them by the 
name of county boroughs. If then we 
regard them as belonging to the 
counties, and enlarge them so that 
they shall take a fair share of the 
population, the main difficulty disap- 
pears. From this starting point we gain 
then this simple and obvious formula 
of redistribution, which will, we firmly 
believe, appeal forcibly to the average 
political mind. 

(1.) Provide for the counties by 
forming them into as many divisions 
as there are at present members, p/us 
the small or county boroughs; the 
area of each small borough to be ex- 
tended so as to form a new division 
to which it would give its name ; the 
other divisions to be grouped round 
the most important places; each to 
return one member. 

(2.) Provide for the large towns by 
taking the second seats from small 
boroughs now returning two members. 

It is, the reader will observe, as- 
sumed in the above that the future 
county constituencies will return only 
one member apiece, and will therefore 
be much smaller than the present 
meaningless and unmanageable divi- 


sions which have neither the prestige 
of antiquity nor the advantage of con- 
venience to recommend them. This, 
however, is not at all an essential part 
of the proposed plan, but is most 
earnestly pressed upon the public at- 
tention upon its own intrinsic merits. 
There is unfortunately no time now 
to discuss the question, but we appeal 
confidently to the common sense of the 
reader to decide whether enormous 
districts of agricultural voters are de- 
sirable from any point of view. The 
writer has some ground for believing 
that Conservatives and Liberals would 
agree as to this—the one from the de- 
sire of preserving local influence, the 
other because there would be an ad- 
vance towards equal districts. The 
kind of division proposed would re- 
semble county boroughs of the type 
of Aylesbury, East Retford, Much 
Wenlock, New Shoreham, Cricklade, 
together with Morpeth and many 
other small towns that are centres 
of larger districts. However, we must 
now go on to show with what ease the 
plan would work out its own details, 
and how nearly it would approach to 
a reasonable equality, which again 
could be still more nearly attained by 
the adjustment of boundaries between 
boroughs and divisions, e.g. by making 
parliamentary and municipal limits 
identical. 

We propose in this paper to deal 
with the representation of England 
alone, but it will be necessary to say 
a preliminary word or two upon the 
number of seats to be assigned to it 
in comparison with the sister king- 
doms. And here, as throughout, we 
take for granted that redistribution 
will be settled upon the basis of popu- 
lation alone, simply because we are 
sure that in the long run no other 
plan will commend itself to the com- 
mon sense of the people by whom the 
matter will be decided. By voting is 
meant a contribution of will power to 
decide upon public affairs, and a man’s 
will is not to be measured by his pro- 
perty ; indeed, for political purposes, 
every man’s property is the same, 
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inasmuch as every man has an equal 
stake in the country, namely his all, 
be it little or great. And of the two, 
it may be added, poverty has a greater 
interest in the State than possessions, 
inasmuch as the consequences of bad 
government, say of protection or ag- 
gressive wars, fall with tenfold more 
severity upon the poor than upon the 
rich; to the one it means loss of 
superfluities ; to the other of the ne- 
cessaries of life. In short, to make 
poverty an excuse for depriving com- 
munities of the voting power which 
population would give them would be 
to affront the democratic instinct in 
its most sensitive part. 

England has at present 463 mem- 
bers, and by rights of population ought 
to have 464. Now, we venture to say, 
that if the question were put to 100 
plain men, the opinion of 90 would be 
to leave the present representation 
unaltered. There would be no desire 
to press extreme rights as against the 
weaker kingdoms, but neither would 
there be any willingness to surrender 
what we have : to call upon the smaller 
English towns and counties to give up 
members for the benefit, not of London 
and Lancashire, but of Dublin and 
Galway, would seem to the average 
political mind quite preposterous. We 
assume then that the English repre- 
sentation will remain at its present 
number, leaving the remaining seats 
to be settled between Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales according to 
population. 

Of the 463 English seats 5 belong 
to the Universities, and as our object 
is to avoid, when possible, all contro- 
verted points, we do not propose to 
deal with these further than by 
hazarding a passing suggestion that 
a compromise, whereby Oxford and 
Cambridge retained each one member, 
and other universities were joined with 
London, might not be unacceptable. 
We have then 458 seats for a popula- 
tion of 24,613,926, giving a quota of 
53:7 thousands for each seat. It will 
not do, however, to fix the quota too 


absolutely, partly because a margin 
must be left for growth or decrease, 
partly because some allowance must 
be made in cases where the population 
only just falls short of the required 
number. Hereafter then by the word 
quota will be meant a population of 
50,000, ranging upwards to 55,000. 

The quota being settled, three all- 
important questions are presented, 
which, however, upon the simple 
principles we have adopted, answer 
themselves. 

First. Where shall the line be 
drawn below which boroughs with 
two seats shall surrender one?— 
Answer. Wherever the population 
falls short of one complete quota, i.e. 
where it is under 50,000. Of these 
there are 49. 

Second. Where shall the line be 
drawn above which boroughs shall 
have a claim to further representa- 
tion !—Answer. Wherever they have 
one or more full quotas above their 
present number of seats, ¢g., where 
there is a population of over 150,000 
and two seats. Of these there are 16 
towns, with about 73 complete unre- 
presented quotas, that is, requiring 24 
more seats than the 49 at our disposal. 
Not a very serious deficiency t 

Third. Where shall the line be 
drawn below which small rural towns 
shall be treated as county boroughs, 
and enlarged out of the county popu- 
lation? — Answer. The counties re- 
quire more than 60 seats to bring 
them upon terms of approximate 
equality with the boroughs, and there 
are just 61 boroughs with a popula- 
tion under 15,000 available for the 
purpose. 

We are now in a position to arrange 
the constituencies in groups by a kind 
of self-acting process. We begin with 
the boroughs, and beg the reader to 
observe how fairly and equally, and 
with what little disturbance, the plan 
works out. If we are to retain 
boroughs at all—and no responsible 
politician wishes to destroy them— 
how could we obtain better results ? 
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ScHEDULE A. 


Thirty boroughs each returning one 
member with a population of less than 
2 quotas, z.e., under 100,000. These 


remain unaltered. 

Name. Popu- 
lation. 
ASHEON — eeeeseeeeeee 43,480 
Birkenhead ...... 84,006 
Burnley .... 
Bury ..... 
Chatham 
Cheltenham. 
Christchurch ...... 
Darlington ......... 33,428 
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Name, Popu- Name. Popu- 

lation. lation. 

Aylesbury 28.907 | Penrhyn ........... 18,072 

Bedford . 19,538 | Peterborough ...... 22,394 

— - 12,493 | Pontefract .. 15,332 

Berwick 13,998 Rochester 21,307 

Boston . - 18,873 | Salisbury ..... 15,680 

Bury St. Edmund's 16,111 | Sandwich 15,655 

Canterbury .. +» 21,704 | Shrewsbury 26,478 

Colchester ........ Stafford........ 18,904 

Durham ...... Tamworth 14,101 


Name. Popu- 
lation 
Huddersfield ...... 87, 157 
Kidderminster .. 
Middlesbrough 
Monmouth . 
Morpeth 
Rochdale 
South Shields...... 56,87 
Staleybridge ...... 3 






























Dewsbury ..... 69,566 | Stockton ...... 

Gateshead . 65,803 Tynemouth 44,118 
Gravesend ..... 31,283 Wakefield... 30,854 
Great Grimsby ... 45,351 | Walsall...... 59 402 
Dudley .......0s000. 87,527 | Warrington ......... i 
Hartlepools......... 46,990 | Whitehaven......... 19,295 
Hythe  ...ceeseesee eve 28,239 Windsor ...c.e00 19,082 


ScHeDuLe B. 

Nineteen boroughs each returning 
two members with a population of less 
than 3 quotas, i.e. less than 150,000. 
These remain unaltered. 
















Name. Popu- Name. Popu- 
lation. lation. 
Blackburn ...... 100,620 | Northampton ... 57,544 
_ 53,785 Norwich — .......+ 7,8 
Bolton - 105,965 | Plymouth ......... 
—_— - 128,440 | Portsmouth ...... oe 
Derby ......... 77,636 a 72 
Devonport......... 63,980 | Southampton .... 60,051 
East Retford... x 50,054 Sunder): ll onsen 124,841 
Halifax 73,630 Stockport ......... 59,553 
Ipswich ... 50,546 | York 60,343 
Leicester ... > 129/376 


There are two or three cases in the 
above schedules, Huddersfield being 
the worst, where certain towns suffer 
in comparison with others from the 
fact of their falling but little short of 
another quota. But it is probable 
that rectification of boundaries would 
go far to reduce these anomalies, and 
anyhow they must be regarded as the 
price which the boroughs pay for the 
privilege of escaping electoral districts. 
Nor is there any doubt but that it 
will be paid on the whole cheerfully. 


ScHEDULE C, 


Forty-nine boroughs each returning 
two members with a population under 
one complete quota, ie. less than 
50,000. These surrender one member, 


Grantham . 
Hereford ...... 


Taunton .. 
Tiverton .. 

















King’s Lynn Truro... + 10,619 
Maidstone wee Ww arwick . ow 11,800 
Newcastle - under- Much Wenlock . 92 

Lyme 17,493 | Weymouth . - . 13,715 
Newark «» 14,018 | Winchester .. - 17,780 
Cambridge + 40,878 , Lincoln.. «. 37,313 
Carlisle... 35,884 | Macclesfield . 37,620 
Chester. 40,972 New Shoreham. oxo * 42.559 
Coventry 46,563 | Oxford . 









Cricklade 51,951 | Reading 
30,270 | Searborough 
ove ee nn 
Gloucester - 36,521 | Wiga = 
Hastings .. eooe 47,788 | Worcester santana 

* This beneath has been included because it is in 
point of fact a county borough already, and the county 
representation is excessive. 





It will be observed that we have 
divided this schedule into two parts, 
drawing a line between populations 
under and over 30,000. Concerning 
the boroughs in the first list, together 
with places like Macclesfield and 
Cricklade, probably no doubt would be 
felt ; if there is to be redistribution 
at all it must affect them. There 
need be no abatement in their politi- 
cal life, nor any sensible loss ; while, 
on the other hand, the reduction 
might lead to much improvement in 
political feeling. Some of them would 
still remain small boroughs even 
though additions were made to their 
area; but it is more than probable 
that public opinion would not grudge 
these modified survivals of the past, in 
the case say of Warwick and Tiverton. 

But as to the second list, it is pretty 
certain that the great battle of re- 
distribution will sooner or later be 
fought out here, and it is impossible 
to conjecture which way it will go 
for the present. Upon the principle 
of representation accor ding to popula- 
tion there is no reason why they 
should be spared, and in some cases 
there are good reasons why they 
should not. On the other hand, there 
would be considerable plausibility in 
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the ery that to take members from 
say Chester, Coventry, Reading, and 
Wigan, in order to swell the repre- 
sentation of Liverpool, Birmingham, 
London, and Manchester respectively, 
is going far beyond the requirements 
of the case. Should this view prevail, 
the large towns would have to be con- 
tent with so many less members. It 
is one of the advantages of our plan 
that it can be worked with more or 
less strictness according to the de- 
mands of public opinion. 


ScHEeDuLeE D. 


Sixteen towns returning an aggre- 
gate of 55 members, among which 49 
seats are distributed. 


We must first explain upon what 
principle this schedule has been ar- 
ranged. We are in the position of 
liquidators of an estate with a debt 
of 73 and assets of 49, and all that 
that can be done is to offer some com- 
position which shall satisfy the per- 
sons concerned and appear reasonable 
to the public. This is very easily 
done. If we add one member to 
those places where there is one, and 
only one, complete quota requiring 
representation (in the solitary case 
of Newcastle the area of the borough 
ought to be somewhat enlarged to 
make this up); and if ‘we offer to 
double the present representation of 
the remaining large towns, we shall 
use up 45 out of our 49 seats, The re- 
maining 4 might well be employed to 
correct the worst inequalities else- 
where, e.g. at places like Leicester 
and Huddersfield, which fall but little 
short of another complete quota. But 
it is enough for present purposes to 
point out that Leeds, Sheffield, Liver- 
pool, and (of course) London would 
still be in a somewhat worse position 
than their neighbours in this schedule, 
and therefore have a claim for an 
extra seat each. So arranged the 


schedule will, we think, present a 
very satisfactory appearance. 
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Name. Population. Seats 
Wednesbury ... a 124,437 —s ave ave 2 
Bradford = ee aes 180,459 = se ane 3 
Hull ... 162,194 3 
Neweastle ...  ... 145,359 —=— nee ove 3 
Nottingham ... 186,575* 3 
Oldham ...  «. 152, 3 
Stoke .. .. eee 152,394 3 
ee 176,285 te 3 
Wolverhampton ... 164,382... nee 3 
Bristol ... so eo 206,874 4 
Sheffield... ... 284,508 5 
Leeds . 309,119 = see ane 5 
Birmingham ... 400,774 — nee one 6 
Manchester ... 393,585 eco eee 6 
Liverpool 552,508 eee eee 7 
London t¢ 3,454,625 a) 

TOTAL... ccc cco one 104 


* The municipal population. 
+ Present members, 22. 

It does not fall within our scope to 
discuss the serious question as to 
whether and how far these large con- 
stituencies are to be divided ; indeed, 
in the writer's opinion, when once the 
number of seats is settled, this be- 
comes mainly a matter for the con- 
stituency itself to decide upon. But 
the following suggestions present 
themselves as obvious. 

Some boroughs, e.g. Suoke, Wolver- 
hampton, Wednesbury, might elect to 
be divided into the separate towns of 
which they are composed. Towns re- 
turning more than three members 
might prefer to be divided into two 
separate constituencies instead of 
losing their unity, character, and in- 
fluence by being cut up into wards. 
3ut even this would be preferred to 
any form of proportional representa- 
tion—if, that is, the people are to 
have their own way. 

In the case of London, strong rea- 
sons might be adduced for forming 
new constituencies out of the large old 
parishes where some trace of muni- 
cipal life still lingers; thus the 
borough of Marylebone might be split 
up into the three parishes (each with a 
member) which compose it, ¢.e. St. Mary- 
lebone, St. Pancras, and Paddington. 
But this lies beyond our immediate 
subject. 

Scnepu.e F. 


Four new boroughs in place of the 
seats now disfranchised. 


Burton-on-Trent .. 39,288 Rotherham ......... 34,782 
Croydon coco 000. 78,953 St. Helen’s ......... 57,403 
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These places are chosen because they 
are the largest municipal boroughs 
without direct representation, and be- 
cause they belong to populous and 
under-represented localities. Other 
large places, such as West Ham or 
the West Riding and Lancashire 
towns, will, with the surrounding 
districts, virtually have their own 
representation as divisions of coun- 
ties. Our plan thus enables us to 
gratify the natural desire of every 
important locality to have its member 
to itself. Thus Great Yarmouth 
would once more appear as a division 
of Norfolk. 

This completes the proposed borough 
representation, which will comprise 
225 seats out of 458, and somewhat 
less than half the population. We 
turn now to the counties. 


ScHEDULE G. 


Sixty-one boroughs with populations 
under 15,000, to be enlarged so as to 
form divisions of counties. 


























Borough. Popu- ; Borough. Popu- 
lation. lation. 

Abingdon............ 6,630 | Andover ............ 5,870 
Wallingford......... 8,!94 | Lymington ......... 5,465 
Buckingham ...... 6,559 a 9,144 
Gt. Marlow ......... 6.778 | Petersfield ......... 6,546 
Wycombe............ 15,154 Lichfield .... 8,349 
Bodmin 3, NE Eye 6,293 
Helston 35 11,593 
Launceston a7 Chichester 9,669 
Liskeard ... § Lewes .... m 
ee 8,809 Horsham . 55 
Cockermouth ...... 7,188 Midhurst . 7,221 
Tavistock............ 6,879 eee 
Bridport ............ 6,795 Kenda) ........ 15,696 
Dorchester ......... 7,567 Evesham ..... eve =9, 112 
a ee 12,310 Bewdley ..... 8,678 
Shaftesbury 8,479 | Droitwich... 9,858 
Wareham 6,360 | Calne 5,244 
Maldon .. 7,145 | Chippenham 6,776 
Harwich 7,842 Devizes .... 6,645 
Huntingdon......... 6,416 Malmesbury 6,881 
Leominster .......... 6,044 Mar|borough », 180 
Hertford ............ 8,718 | Westbury 
Clitheroe ............ 14,472 Oo 
Cirencester ......... 8,431 Malton ......c.0.00008 8,754 
Tewkesbury ...... 5,100 | Northallerton ...... 5,445 
Stamford ...... | Richmond ......... 5,542 
Banbury .. 2 Thirsk ....... 6,312 
Woodstock | Whitby 14,621 
Bridgnorth Kuarest 5,000 
Ludlow ... ons Ripon .... 7,390 
CEE 





It is not, we think, possible to 
imagine any more tolerant or equit- 
able treatment of these small boroughs 
than that they should become the poli- 
tical centres or capitals of their own 
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districts, that is to say, of the sur- 
rounding places which are already 
united with them by trade, and toa 
certain extent by municipal organisa- 
tion. The only other method of deal- 
ing with them is by “grouping,” 
which we do not hesitate to stigma- 
tise as a lazy and feeble device that 
can only recommend itself to an un- 
intelligent and unsympathetic condi- 
tion of the public mind. To begin 
with, it is an entire innovation upon 
constitutional practice in England, 
and we should imagine in the world 
itself. It is true that a system of 
grouping has been adopted in Wales 
and Scotland (where it is by no means 
liked) in order to meet special circum- 
stances which it is the very purpose 
of the Reform Bill to remove. It 
was not unreasonable to join together 
small unrepresented towns in order 
that they might have the advantage 
of the wider suffrage established in 
boroughs, but this is a totally differ- 
ent thing from joining together bo- 
roughs already existing, with a history 
of their own, with members aud can- 
didates now before them, jealous and 
ignorant of each other, and with abso- 
lutely nothing in common. We say 
boldly that there is not one borough 
out of the 61—no, nor 61 intelligent 
electors in any one of them—that 
would not prefer enlargement to 
grouping. Tell, for instance, an elec- 
tor of Richmond or Northallerton 
that his borough was to be the centre 
of a large district more or less closely 
represented by the ancient Richmond- 
shire and Allertonshire, and he would 
prepare to submit to the inevitable, 
retaining the present party organisa- 
tion and (probably) candidate. Tell 
him, on the contrary, that the two 
towns were to be united (along with 
two or three others twenty or thirty 
miles away), leaving the unfortunate 
little villages between them to be the 
disjecta membra of what would be an 
amorphous, boneless, spiritless, utterly 
unmanageable constituency called the 
North Riding, and he would have a 
good excuse, and his representatives a 
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still better one, for resisting reform to 
the last extremity. We are convinced 
that the alternative of grouping or 
enlargement has only to be plainly 
set before the people, and their com- 
mon sense will return a decisive 
verdict. 

We have then to add these 61 seats 
to the 172 already comprised in “ divi- 
sions ”’ in order to complete the county 
representation. The principle upon 
which seats will have to be transferred 
from over-represented to under-repre- 
sented counties is exactly the same as 
we have described in boroughs. It is 
to take from the former as many seats 
as will leave them with not less than 
one member for every quota, and to 
distribute the seats so gained fairly 
among the latter. The effect of this 
will be that no county will be reduced 
so as to fall below the average of re- 
presentation, which would afford ground 
for complaint and resistance. Thus, to 
take an example at one end of the 
scale, Dorsetshire (exclusive of Wey- 
mouth which remains a borough) has 
a population of 177,313, 5 county or 
enlarged boroughs, and 3 county seats. 
Out of its 8 seats it would therefore 
stand to lose 4, but as this would com- 
pel (as also in Wilts) the destruction 
of one borough, it is possible that a 
more merciful treatment might be 
accorded to it. This, however, with 
Wilts is an extreme case. At the 
other end of the scale is Lancashire 
with a population of 1,485,684, and 9 
county seats (Clitheroe being included) 
requiring therefore something like 
three times its present representation. 
The exact number of seats that would 
be transferred under this arrangement 
would be 37 from 17 counties to 13. 

The total effect of this and the pre- 
ceeding alterations will be found 
clearly expressed in the following 
table to which we invite critical atten- 
tion. It shows what would be the 
number of borough and county seats 
in each county together with the pro- 
portion of seats to representation, and 
thus affords a convenient method of 
ascertaining at a glance the local 
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results of redistribution, and the 
measure of equality to which we have 
attained. Note that in calculating 
populations we have had to make 
allowance for the over-lapping into 
two counties of large populations in 
the boroughs of Dudley, Steckton, and 
Bristol. Tamworth is taken with War- 
wickshire. The populations of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, and Kent are, of course, 
extra-metropolitan. 
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Rutland .......... 21,434 0 | 1 | 21 
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149, Pond a | 3 37 
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Cornwall 5 2 | 6 41 
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Lincoln ... ... 469,919 4 | 7 | 4 
Devon ...... 603,595 . 4 7 43 
Northumberland 434,086 a 4 | 43 
TORR 391,815] 6 | 3 43 
Somerset ... 430,975 3 I 7 | 4 
Berkshire 215,363 | 2 | 3 44 
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BUCKS .....000000. 176,323 1 3 | 44 
Suffolk 356,593 | 3 | 5 | 45 
Oxford ... 179, 550 a. | 3 45 
Cambridge 185,594 | . | 3 | «#446 
lants 593,470 6 7 46 
Worcest 421,558 | 3 | 6 | 47 
Glouceste 610,564 | 7 Se: 
Cheshire 644,037 6 | 7 | 49 
Sussex 490,505 4 | 6 49 
Norfolk . 444,749 . | = F ae 
Staffordshire......| 939,738 12 | 7 49 
BOTS conccaccesesies 203,069 o | 4 50 
Derby . scccccese} 461,914 | 2 7 | 6&1 
Eust Ridin ng cet oe 3 3 52 
FER 8 7 52 
Warwick  ........- 9 5 53 
Monmouth......... 2% 3 53 
Leicester ......... mis 4 53 
en Se .i% 9 57 
Durham ...........- . 8 | 7 58 
West Riding ....... 2,175,314 20 15 62 
ee 695,530 1 10 5 
Middlesex .......... 394,009 0 6 65 
Lancashire ........ 3,454,441 32 21 65 
LODO 22.00. c0000- 3,454,625 45 0 7 


There are, as we have said, 225 
borough and 233 county seats as 
arranged in this table, and a question 
of vital interest arises as to the pro- 
portion which these bear to their respec- 
tive populations. Owing to the merging 
of small boroughs in the counties, to 
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the creation of new boroughs, and to 
the extension of the boundaries in 
some cases, the question is a little 
difficult to answer. But we make no 
doubt but that the ratio of seats to 
population would be in the boroughs 
1 to about 50,000, and in the counties 
1 to about 56,000; thus leaving the 
margin we require to allow for the 
further extension of area in boroughs, 
and especially for the gradual tendency 
of population to the towns. The most 
rigid system of electoral districts could 
hardly yield a better result. 

One or two results of the method 
of redistribution we are advocating 
may be briefly noticed. The propor- 
tion of electoral power to population 
decreases by infinitesimal gradations 
from the smaller and weaker consti- 
tuencies to the larger who are well 
able to assert themselves, and whose 
influence upon the country at large is 
far beyond their voting power. Thus 
Liverpool and Birmingham may with- 
out paradox be said to return ten 
times the number of their own mem- 
bers to the Conservative and Liberal 
ranks respectively. Again, the same 
kind of constituencies receive the same 
kind of treatment, a point of much 
importance, because communities are 
quick to discern and keen to resent 
any inequality between themselves and 
places of the same size, interests, and 
occupations. Again, no constituency, 
at present over-represented, is reduced 
below the average of electoral power, 
and can find in consequence no reason- 
able pretext for committing itself to 
blind resistance ; while on the other 
hand, the severance between consti- 
tuencies and their sitting members or 
actual candidates will be comparatively 
small. Once more, no less than 36 
counties will still remain above the 
average, leaving the deficiency to fall 
upon the last six. And in these the 
deficiency may be estimated roughly 
at about 37 seats, that is to say, 
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the number of unrepresented quotas 
amounts to 37, whereof the metropolis 
claims 19, Lancashire 9, the West 
Riding 5, Surrey 2, Middlesex and 
Durham 1 each. A remarkable result 
when we consider what is the state of 
things at present. 

As in mechanics, so in politics— 
especially when dealing with easily 
aroused susceptibilities such as belong 
to the ancient privileges of boroughs, 
and the selfish interests of the present 
representatives—the problem is how 
to obtain the maximum of effect with 
the minimum of force or disturbance. 
Applied to the foregoing scheme the 
words maximum of effect may be taken 
literally ; for it is doubtful whether a 
single other seat could be transferred 
without inflicting appreciable injury 
upon some weak constituency by re- 
ducing its representation below the 
average of 53°7. But it may turn out 
that public opinion will be content with 
less than the maximum, in which case 
results that do not appear startling 
even’ at their worst could be easily 
modified. But there is a real danger 
in the temptation to purchase present 
ease at the cost of future agitation, 
and the best and most Conservative 
plan would be to do the thing tho- 
roughly and systematically at once ; 
indeed until it is done it is a serious 
question whether Conservatism as a 
party would ever have a real or lasting 
chance. For it is as clear as anything 
well can be that the democratic in- 
stinct will press towards at least as 
much equality as can be gained without 
destroying the old historical consti- 
tuencies, and without inflicting abso- 
lute injustice upon the weaker among 
them. We venture to claim for this 
scheme of redistribution that it fulfils 
these essential conditions, and thus 
solves the problem of reform with 
which the nation is setting itself to 
deal. 

F. 








RECENT FICTION IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


As far as quantity of volumes goes, 
the production of novels in England 
at the present moment seems to be in 
no way inferior to that of any former 
period. The Saturday papers still find 
the “novels of the week” more than 
they can cope with; the supply of 
gaily-covered volumes on Messrs. 
Mudie’s counter is as large as ever. 
And yet this English novel-writing of 
the present day, for all its apparent 
abundance and prosperity, has a hollow- 
ness, an emptiness about it of which 
we are all conscious. There is no 
novelist of the first rank left among 
us, no one who in range of power, in 
breadth, and prodigality of execution, 
equals the great writers of the past, 
no one who is devoting the treasures of 
an exceptional mental experience or 
an exceptional knowledge of human 
life to the service of this particular 
form of literary art. The whole great 
province of imagination which the 
novel represents is for the moment 


without a ruler, or rather the en- 
chanted region itself seems to be 


almost closed to the ken of those out- 
side it. It is as though the thorn- 
hedge of fairy tale had grown up 
around it, shrouding from us _ the 
sleeping forms of fancy or of passion 
within, while outside the traces are 
thick and pitiful of those who have 
tried to enter and have not been able. 
And we of the country round are 
waiting for the touch, and the venture 
of genius, to re-animate a torpid world, 
aud bring before us princesses as be- 
witching, and heroes as ardent, and 
figures of grief or gaiety as memor- 
able as those of yore. 

But still, it may be answered, if the 
kings of novel writing have departed 
from us, if its secrets as a great 
imaginative art seem to be escaping 


the command of those who apply them- 
selves to it today, if Romola and 
Dinah Morris, and Esmond, and Jane 
Eyre and Anne Elliot, are ghosts of a 
past far off from us, rather than com- 
rades and leaders in the dream world 
of the present, a great deal of pleasant 
and profitable energy is still spent 
upon novel writing, and in a time of 
transition it is wiser to be looking 
towards the future than to spend our 
sympathies upon regret and retro- 
spect. Fiction in England at the pre- 
sent moment is under the intermittent 
but still clearly distinguishable in- 
fluence of causes which have long ago 
transformed it on the Continent. 
Thanks to the great career of Balzac, 
aided by a number of converging 
agencies, the French have now fully 
possessed themselves of those realistic 
and “scientific” methods which are only 
just beginning to affect the English 
novelist. Our novel-tradition, from 
Waverley to John Inglesant, has been, 
in spite of apparent variations here and 
there, essentially romantic and idealist. 
All our novelists, more or less, have 
cut their material according to 
romantic patterns; there has been 
plenty of observation, but observation 
subordinated to feeling, to the pur- 
suit of beauty, above all to vigorous 
laws of selection. Of close photo- 
graphy from life, undertaken and de- 
fended on the principle that success- 
ful imitation is all that a writer should 
be asked for, we have had little or 
nothing. And the determination to 
handle any subject whatever, so. long 
as the treatment is skilful and the 
subject one of human interest, which 
has shown itself tentatively here and 
there in English fiction during the last 
few years, has been overborne by the 
equally strong determination, on the 
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part of the British public, to maintain 
that exclusion of certain themes from 
the field of fiction, which is the chief 
note of difference between ourselves 
and the French. But still there are 
disintegrating influences abroad. Our 
abler novelists at any rate read the 
work of their French brethren, and 
are influenced by the temper of it, 
just as, in a far more conspicuous 
degree, English art is affected by the 
temper of French art. The French 
are well ahead, both in literature and 
in painting, in a line of thought and 
work towards which the great scientific 
current of the century seems to be 
irresistibly sweeping us all. “ Put 
away from you,” they cry to us, “this 
parti pris which leads you to make 
your novels the expression of a certain 
limited number of threadbare ideas, 
and to give to your characters and 
their stories an artificial roundness 
and wholeness unknown to life itself. 
Give up the absurd attempt to con- 
struct pictures of life under the ham- 
pering condition of excluding some of 
the most powerful of the motives which 
affect life. Describe what you see and 
know. It is not your business to make 
it beautiful, nor to go crusading in the 
service of virtue as against vice. 
Leave idealism to the poet ; the novel 
of the present day is a document of 
human history ; it should be as faithful 
and as full as possible. And as to its 
influence upon morals, you are no more 
concerned with it than you are with 
the influence of human life, as modern 
civilisation has developed it, upon the 
morals of the individual. Simply, it is 
not your affair, If human life contained 
more beauty than ugliness, and were 
unmistakably shaped to ideal ends, 
your sense of beauty and your ideal- 
ism would be in their right place ; but 
as it is, ugliness is the rule, and beauty 
the exception, nor can any plain man 
perceive the evidence for your idealist 
and optiniistie conceptions of things. 
Your careful canons of selection are 
an impertinence to the humanity you 
profess to draw. Show her to us as 
she is ; satisfy the need of knowledge 
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which is the dominant need of our 
time, and leave all other considerations 
to take care of themselves!” 

Now against advice of this kind 
there is an amount of resistance in 
the English mind which will probably 
long be sufficient to preserve a wide 
chasm of difference between French 
and English schools of novel-writing. 
But still there are many things that 
fight for the French view. It is felt 
to be in harmony with the dominant 
stream of things at the present 
moment. The qualities which are 
uppermost in the modern European 
consciousness are qualities of scientific 
perception, of analysis, of devotion to 
fact wherever fact may lead, which 
are all of them strongly represented 
in the latest sehool of French fiction. 
So that the English novelist feels the 
times to be against him. His own 
romantic tradition, the English and 
Teutonic stuff. in him, as it were, 
draws him in one direction: what 
we may almost call the European 
tradition, and all those positive, 
analytic, Latin elements in modern 
civilisation, which are so powerful, 
appeal to him from another. And in 
the absence of any English writer of 
commanding genius able to combine 
the two orders of expression into a 
new and living whole, and impose it 
upon the common tradition of letters 
by sheer force of presentment, the 
English school wavers and loses itself, 
tries first one road and then another, 
and makes very little real way in any. 

It is the same with technique. 
Nothing can exceed the contempt of 
the successful French novelist for the 
slovenly ways of his English brethren, 
for the conventionality of their plots, 
the commonness of the motives em- 
ployed by them, the narrowness of 
their range of characters, the careless- 
ness of their literary method. To the 
critical Frenchman almost all English 
novels age afflicted with incurable 
amateurishness. He will tell you that 
he himself writes a novel a year; that 
every scene in it is studied beforehand ; 
that he invents nothing but his frame- 
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work and connections, and that every 
scene, dialogue, or character is labo- 
riously drawn or worked up from the 
life with the same orderly regularity 
as any other professional man is bound 
to give to his business. “ As for you,” 
he winds up sarcastically, “you are 
still in the days of ‘inspiration.’ I take 
care to accumulate, as my novelist’s 
stock-in-trade, a store of notes and re- 
cords of scenes and characters, taken 
day by day from the life. When I 
am planning a novel, my material, or 
the most important part of it, is there 
before me. The intrigue which is to 
bind the story together matters very 
little compared to the pictures of life 
that it contains. These pictures I 
already have. To accumulate them is 
my métier, and I have no more excuse 
for neglecting my daily task than a 
lawyer or a doctor, or a bureaucrat. 
My business when it comes to the 
formation of a novel is to choose, 
combine, and develop, from what I 
already possess; to find a general 
situation or a striking incident which 
will give unity to a certain mass of 
material, and then to set myself to the 
artist’s labour of expression, which, 
supposing I have the novelist’s quali- 
ties to begin with, is nothing but a 
matter of training and patience. But 
you are still accustomed to regard the 
operation of novel writing as a kind 
of magical process, an affair of incan- 
tations. You are still of Balzac’s 
opinion—strange that the founder of 
naturalism should have held it !— 
‘The artist is the humble instrument 
of a despotic will: he does but obey a 
master. He works under the dominion 
of certain circumstances whose com- 
bination is a mystery. He does not 
belong to himself ; he is the plaything 
of a capricious force!’ and so forth. 
Balzac’s career was itself the most 
emphatic contradiction of this absurd 
theory, and the novel will never take 
the place with you which it is rapidly 
taking with us until you have learnt 
to throw your romantic tradition to 
the winds, and to recognise the 
novelist as a mere handicraftsman in 
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words, free to copy anything in human 
life that he has talent enough to copy, 
and bound to orderliness and method 
like any other labourer in the world’s 
service.” 

Well, there is no denying that the 
impeachment is in many respects a 
lamentably true one. There are too 
few signs of systematic and orderly 
work in the production even of the 
best of our living novelists. Almost 
everywhere we see the same lack of 
what one may call professional train- 
ing, the same readiness to believe that 
anybody can write a novel, the same 
impatience of the training and labour 
by which alone in writers who have 
only talent, and not the last incom- 
municable gift, mediocre and fugitive 
work rises into excellence. 

However, with the truth of these 
charges themselves we are not just 
at present concerned. What is im- 
portant to notice is that they are 
often made, and that they have 
some effect upon English fiction. 
Every here and there one sees at- 
tempts made to meet the demand 
which our younger writers especially 
feel to be rising among us. One such 
attempt was that curious, ugly, un- 
successful novel published last year 
under the name of My Trivial Life 
and Misfortune, in which the author 
endeavoured to photograph a section 
of human experience without any re- 
gard to the conventional lines of the 
English novel, and failed, not because 
she had tried to draw from life, but 
because her observation had been nar- 
rowed to one side only, and that the 
repulsive side, of the fragment of 
human nature she had undertaken to 
describe. Then, again, we have had Mr. 
Mallock’s and Mr. Harding’s and Mr. 
George Moore’s experiments in the 
direction of habituating the English 
public to subjects which by common 
consent have been for a long time past 
excluded from English fiction—experi- 
ments the result of which holds out 
no hope to any future followers of 
Ernest Feydeau among us. And gene- 
rally, there are many signs in the 
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novels of the last few years, especi- 
ally the novels of the younger men, 
of greater care for realistic presenta- 
tion and distinction of treatment. But 
still it is all as yet more or less grop- 
ing in the dark, and no new departure 
of any importance can be expected till 
we have got hold of a writer strong 
enough to absorb and transform the 
different influences of the time instead 
of drifting at their mercy. And such 
a writer is not as yet in view. 

One other current of influence upon 
the English novel of the present day 
remains to be noted. It is that of 
two or three American writers, writers 
so admirable and in their own line so 
successful that they deserve to be 
reckoned apart, to count as a distinct 
mode or school in the great field of 
modern artistic effort. Mr. James 
and Mr. Howells are largely read in 
England, and work so excellent as 
theirs cannot be as widely diffused as 
it is without influencing both English 
writers and English readers. It has 
trained English readers to take plea- 
sure in more delicate and minute 
modes of presentation, in finer and 
soberer shades of thought, than the 
average English novelist knows how 
to reach. Mr. Howells speaks, indeed, 
to reluctant ears when he tells us that 
the time for the novel of incident has 
gone by, and that the novel of cha- 
racter is all that remains tous. There 
is a romantic strain in the English 
character which will not let us believe 
it, and with every novel he writes Mr. 
Howells himself is travelling further 
from the standpoint of his first story, 
Their Wedding Journey, and resigning 
himself more and more to the natural 
empire of incident over the sympathy 
of mankind. Mr. James’s work is 
more distinguished than that of Mr. 
Howells. The writer demands more 


from himself ; he has a high literary 
ideal before him ; his memory is amply 
furnished with the best that has been 
done in his art; and he has de Stend- 
hal’s passion for piquancy and the 
avoidance of everything commonplace 
or connu. Writing of such fine quality, 
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enshrining so much true observation 
as that of Mr. James’s, cannot but 
influence the world in which it is pro- 
duced. Delicacy, reserve, artistic con- 
scientiousness —all these things it 
ought to, and will, strengthen among 
us. But whether it will radically 
affect the character of English imagi- 
nation is another thing. After all, 
imagination, and imagination of a 
stormy and expansive kind, ranging 
over a wide field, and recoiling from 
no height of passion and no depth of 
pathos, has been the characteristic of 
the English mind from the beginning. 
The nation that spoke through Chaucer 
in its youth and produced Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans in its early 
maturity, and which, after the diver- 
sion of the eighteenth century, broke 
with Richardson and Sir Walter 
Scott into a fresh world of pathos and 
adventure, is scarcely likely to subdue 
itself to the exclusions and restrictions 
and reserves in which the American 
school finds its strength. Mr. Howells 
may tell us, if he will, that the novel 
of incident is dead. We may see a 
great deal of force in his plea for the 
novel of character. He may deaden 
within us for a time by the spell of his 
pleasant and reserved work, the natural 
human desire for the absorbing interest 
of a passionate story. We may learn a 
great deal from the way in which he 
observes, from the pleasure he is able 
to extract for himself and his readers 
from all the lighter and daintier aspects 
of life. But at bottom most of us who 
read him are pining for other Brontés, 
as ready as the old to explore the 
furthest limits of sentiment, and the 
strangest recesses of passion, or for 
a modern Walter Scott, trained by 
contact with the scientific spirit, strip- 
ped of certain Jongueurs, and freed 
from a thousand absurdities, but as 
inventive, as glowing, as captivating 
as the vanished master. And with 
these desires hot within us, sometimes 
we grow a little impatient of this 
dainty American work. “ Break down 
your self-raised barriers,” we are in- 
clined to say. “ Be a little less afraid 
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of failure and of extravagance. Stir, 
impress us, carry us away. So much 
depends upon you. Be a little violent 
and take us by force: otherwise all 
your charm, all your distinction, all 
your exquisite workmanship, will have 
but small effect upon the future of 
the English novel. For realism in one 
form or another is the zeitgeist which 
will master us all, and realism means 
the great and the passionate things of 
life as well as the interesting and the 
piquant things. It means movement, 
it means excitement, it means feeling 
strained and stimulated by contact 
with life taken broadly and deeply. 
The movement and the excitement are 
wholesome, are worth an artist’s 
achieving. But, whether or no, the 
modern world is bent upon them, and 
if the English novel writers of the 
present cannot found an English real- 
ism of a wider, profounder, fierier 
kind than any we have yet seen, 
English fiction must in time fall a 
prey to the power and the genius now 
being spent upon the French novel, 
and instead of producing a school of 
our own which might balance and 
check it, we shall, sooner or later, 
fall a victim to the French school 
with all its qualities and all its 
defects.” 

For in these cosmopolitan days, 
when thought travels easily from 
country to country, we cannot count 
upon defending ourselves against so 
powerful an influence as French real- 
ism unless we in our turn have some- 
thing vigorous ard fresh, something 
instinct with English personality to 
oppose to it. Before we sketch our 
own idea of what this new genre 
might be, let us turn for a moment to 
the French school, and try and put 
together a few of those reflections on 
its position and tendencies which will 
naturally occur to any thoughtful 
English reader. The reflections by 
the nature of things must not be very 
long nor gathered over too large a 
field. Two or three novels of the 
present year will be enough for us. 
In looking for them, we must take 


vogue and popularity into account. 
For, with certain reservations, it is 
popularity which determines the 
future. M. Octave Feuillet is to our 
mind a far more interesting novelist 
that M. Daudet, but M. Feuillet cir- 
culates by hundreds where M. Daudet 
gathers in his thousands. Therefore 
the young men as they grow up will 
write rather like M. Daudet than like 
M. Feuillet or M. Theuriet, or any 
other old-fashioned supporter of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. In one in- 
stance, however, we claim to be allowed 
an exception, a caprice, if you will. 
M. Zola’s popularity may be a fact of 
enormous significance, as he and his 
admirers say, or it may be, as the pre- 
sent writer is inclined to believe, a 
popularity which does not matter to 
literature, which is founded upon con- 
siderations alien to literature, and will 
die out without any distinctive in- 
fluence upon the future. At any rate, 
since in novels, if nowhere else, one 
may please oneself a little, and since 
in our opinion no considerations can 
be urged sufliciently strong to force 
the most conscientious critic through 
the corvée of reading him, we will 
leave M. Zola alone. In M. Georges 
Ohnet, who at present, to judge by the 
number of his books, is the most 
popular author in France, in M. 
Daudet and M. Cherbuliez we shall 
find enough and more than enough to 
set us thinking over the present and 
speculating over the future. M. 
Ohnet is by far the younger writer of 
the three—at any rate in point of 
literary success. He made his first 
impression two or three years ago by 
Serge Panine, a very striking sketch 
of French commercial life, in which 
the figure of an elderly Frenchwoman, 
possessed of a masculine aptitude for 
affairs, and bent upon defending the 
business she has built up against the 
fraudulent intrigues of an aristocratic 
son-in-law, is drawn with very great 
force and skill. The book was a littie 
dry and brusque; it wanted charm 
and flow, but there was a power in it 
which promised much. The story of 
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the Maitre de Forges, M. Ohnet’s 
second success, has been dramatised 
both in France and England, and is 
well known. It is stronger, however, 
as a play than as a novel, and, after 
these two books and a third, La 
Comtesse Sarah, M. Ohnet’s place as 
a novelist was still doubtful. He has 
now produced a fourth, Lise /lewron, of 
which 40,000 copies were sold within 
the first week, so that it is clear he 
possesses at least the secret of master- 
ing the public. Nor can it be said, as 
we allowed ourselves to suggest in the 
case of M. Zola, that it is a popularity 
which does not matter to the literary 
critic. M. Ohnet, whatever may be 
our objections to him, is still read for 
reasons which have to do with litera- 
ture—for the sake of his interest, his 
story, his bright and lively style. We 
can scarcely avoid regarding his popu- 
larity as significant, and his book as 
typical of the governing tendencies of 
French imagination. 

Lise Fleuron is the story of a young 
and pretty Parisian actress whose 
beauty, talent, and goodness make her 
at once the idol of the Théitre 
Moderne and its frequenters, and the 
object of the fiercest hatred on the 
part of the rival actress of the com- 
pany, Clémence Villa. Upon this 
hatred the story turns. When Lise 
Fleuron emerges from the Conserva- 
toire and is engaged by Rombaud, the 
director of the Théitre Moderne, 
Clémence is the star of Rombaud’s 
troupe ; but a few trials are enough to 
show that Lise has genius and cultiva- 
tion beside which Clémence Villa’s 
half-trained talent is insignificant. 
Clémence, therefore, is deposed from 
her place of honour, and hates Lise 
accordingly, with all the force of a 
corrupt and venomous nature. And 
presently another grievance is pro- 
vided her. One of the habitués of the 
theatre is a certain Jean de Brives, a 
gentleman by birth, who, to free him- 
self from the poverty which stints his 
desires, has taken to gambling of a 
fairly honest sort as a profession. 
When the story opens he has been for 
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some time gambling on the Bourse 
with the money raised by speculations 
of a less venturesome kind. He has 
been taken up by Selim Nuiio, a great 
Portuguese banker and financier, and 
in his train has been induced little by 
little to stake all he possesses upon 
the fortunes of a certain mine, which 
plays an important part in the story. 
For some time he freyuents the coulisses 
of the Théitre Moderne, with no re- 
sult, except that Clémence, whom he 
detests, falls capriciously in love with 
him. But no sooner does Lise appear 
than he loses his heart, or what serves 
him for it, to her. She, on her side, 
falls in love for no reason apparently 
than that Jean is a beau garcon with 
curly blonde hair and blue eyes, and 
Clémence, divining the situation, vows 
the destruction of them both. She 
intrigues with Nuiio, whose mistress 
she has been; Jean is led adroitly to 
his destruction; the mine shares go 
down with a run, and he sees himself 
threatened with the loss of all he pos- 
sesses, and a return to that poverty he 
has made so many discreditable efforts 
to escape. 

Meanwhile, his love affair with Lise 
has reached its climax. Marriage be- 
tween them would have been easy, and 
desirable, one would think, to a man 
in Jean’s position. But of marriage 
there is not a question on either side. 
The girl who is represented to us as a 
model of innocence and virtue deceives 
her blind mother by a direct falsehood, 
and spends three weeks with Jean in a 
little house he has hired for the occa- 
sion, while her mother believes her to 
be visiting an aunt. Presently the 
crash comes. The Benagoa shares 
run down; and Jean, in mortal 
despair, refuses to be comforted by 
Lise, who remembers with terror an 
old declaration of his, that sooner 
than submit to complete loss of for- 
tune he would shoot himself. What is 
to be done? The only help lies in 


Nuiio, Jean’s largest creditor; and 
Lise flies to Clémence, who has all 
along pretended friendship for her, 
to implore her to use her influence 
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with Nuiio for the salvation of Jean. 
Clémence sees that her hour has come, 
and pours out a flood of triumphant 
hatred upon the head of the astonished 
and sbrinking Lise. Nerved to fresh 
efforts by love and indignation, Lise 
penetrates to the office of Nufo him- 
self, and throws herself on his compas- 
sion. Nuio is an old libertine, who 
has once or twice made advances to 
Lise which have been instantly re- 
pulsed. Clémence, therefore, takes 
advantage of the situation to write 
to Jean, informing him that Lise had 
only waited for his misfortunes to 
transfer her affections to Nuiio, and 
that if he wants a proof of the rela- 
tions between the two he will find 
them supping together at such and 
such a restaurant. Jean has all 
along hated and detested Clémence ; 
he knows her to have been guilty, first 
of all, of an anonymous newspaper at- 
tack upon Lise’s good name, and, 
secondly, to have attempted her rival’s 
mutilation and disfigurement. But 
five lines from the woman he is con- 
vinced is worthless are enough to poison 
all his affection for the girl who has 
sacrificed everything for him and 
proved her devotion to him in a hun- 
dred ways. He meets Clémence, rushes 
off in fury to the restaurant men- 
tioned, and finds Lise and Nuiio to- 
gether, she, of course, being occupied 
in a final attempt to rescue her lover. 

In the scene of incredible violence 
which follows, Jean heaps insults and 
menaces upon Lise. She fails alto- 
gether to move or convince him, and 
Clémence leads him off in triumph, 
leaving Lise heart-broken. The ac. 
count of her wanderings through the 
cold and rainy streets, of the stupor of 
grief and misery from which she only 
wakes to remember Jean’s threat of 
suicide, and to assure herself, through 
a common friend, of his safety, her 
return home with the hand of death 
upon her, her illness, and her last 
hours, are told with a force, a pathos, 
a simplicity which raise the concluding 
chapters of the book on to quite an- 
other level, and almost make us forget 
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the odious, improbable story which has 
led to them. 

Although we have put M. Zola’s 
novels out of court, there is one book 
of his which, in the attempt to criticise 
Lise Flewron, may be quoted with ad- 
vantage. In that curious, ill-condi- 
tioned series of essays which he pub- 
lished three years ago, under the title 
of Les Romanciers naturalistes, M. Zola 
gave us in the guise of criticism on his 
brother novelists remarks of consider- 
able interest as to the theory of novel- 
writing. To him the ideal procedure 
is the procedure of M. Daudet. M. 
Daudet, he says, has before him a 
quantity of notes from which Le 
Nabab is to be drawn. The notes are 
mere reports of scenes and conversa- 
tions, or analyses of characters from 
life, jotted down without plan or con- 
nection. ‘Imagination must take 
them in hand, but imagination of a 
special kind, a humble-and docile 
faculty, well content to take the 
second place. Her business is to find 
a story to bind together the different 
episodes, and this story must be of the 
simplest and most ordinary kind, so 
that it shall not burden the book, and 
shall leave the writer room for the 
large pictures which he wishes to paint. 
For these pictures are the only things 
that matter. Everything else is ac- 
cessory ; they are the principal thing. 
What, after all, does the plot matter? 
What is important is to have room to 
unfold with all their necessary develop- 
ments the scenes the writer has already 
by him—a déjedner in the Place Ven- 
déme, the Salon, the fétes held at the 
chateau of St. Romans, the death and 
funeral of the Duc de Mora,” and so 
on. 
What, after all, does the plot matter ? 
In these few words we have the secret 
of the whole decay and deterioration 
which seems to be overtaking one 
French novelist after another. M. 
Daudet, for instance, in Petit Chose 
and Jack and Froment Jeune, began 
with a belief in a powerful story, in a 
commanding character, which might 
hold the sympathy of the reader from 
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first to last. His power of mere de- 
scription was kept well in hand ; the 
mise en scéne and the flow of minor in- 
cident were not allowed to interfere 
with the dramatic force, the living in- 
terest of the principal subject. But 
by the time he came to write Vuma 
Roumestan and Le Nabab, M. Zola’s 
theory had triumphed in him, and the 
result is that Numa Roumestan is a 
novel in which every character except 
the odious Numa himself is stricken 
with a fatal weakness and woodenness, 
in which the author’s old power of 
pathos completely deserted him, while 
as a poor compensation for the lack of 
everything that makes a story live in 
the memory, M. Daudet offered us such 
descriptions as that marvellous one of 
the buffet at the ministerial /éte, where 
once can almost hear the gurgling of 
the champagne and the clatter of the 
plates. 

As to the latest point which M. 
Daudet’s art has reached we shall 
have more to say. Meanwhile, it is in- 
structive to notice how M. Ohnet has 
followed precisely the same track, and 
is now foundering on the same rocks. 
What remains in the memory from 
Serge Panine is the imposing figure of 
the mother and the great scene at the 
end in which she finally wins the battle 
with her son-in-law. It is the same 
with Le Maitre de Forges ; what it de- 
pended upon was the story—the inter- 
est of the relation between the husband 
and wife. But the realistic theory has 
now fairly triumphed over M. Ohnet 
just as it has triumphed over M. 
Daudet. The plot of Lise Fleuron is 
worthless—that is to say, the action 
of the principal characters is improba- 
ble and inconsistent, and the author has 
spent so little sympathetic and anxious 
thought upon the construction of his 
dramatis persone, that when he comes 
to the point where he wishes to rouse 
his reader’s feelings for them, he is not 
able to do so. His attention has been 
concentrated upon his “scenes” of 
dramatic and Parisian life—scenes in 
which, although he is as yet some dis- 
tance from the hideousness of M. Daudet 
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and M. Zola, he has yet made life suffi- 
ciently ugly to satisfy the realist in- 
stinct in him. And meanwhile, he 
loses his hold upon the intimities of 
character. Lise was meant to be a 
woman of exceptional sweetness and 
purity, qualities of which the strongest 
illustration was to be her relation to 
her mother. She is, on the contrary, a 
girl without any moral fibre whatever, 
who, with a light heart, and her 
mother’s name on her lips, allows her- 
self to take the fatal step which would 
have broken the mother’s heart had 
she known it, whose daily life is a tissue 
of falsehood, and who scarcely appears 
to have been troubled from beginning 
to end with any womanly instinct of 
regret and repentance. Lise therefore 
is a failure. M. Ohnet has not suc- 
ceeded in doing what he intended to do, 
and the more he devotes himself to 
the “scenes” of which M. Zola speaks, 
the more he persuades himself that 
the plot does not matter, the less 
capable he will be of drawing any- 
thing in human nature except those 
ugly and commonplace sides of it which 
are uppermost in city life. Jean 
again! Jean is not intended to bea 
hero. But M. Ohnet certainly in- 
tended to give him some force as a 
lover. Can anything however be more 
improbable, more inconsistent with the 
lines of character laid down, than the 
device by which M. Ohnet brings about 
the overthrow of Jean’s confidence in 
Lise? The incident of Clémence’s 
letter is so voulu, so clumsy, that Jean 
becomes after it a mere bundle of 
speeches to us, he ceases to have any 
unity or life-likeness whatever. These, 
however, are the penalties which a 
writer pays when he places the se- 
condary and minor considerations of 
his art before those which are its life 
and essence. ‘Ces histoires de coeur,” 
to quote a French critic, “ o% il n’y a 
plus de coeur, font une impression 
étrange et pénible.” 

But this deadening of the artist’s 
consciousness to those great truths of 
feeling which should be the soul of his 
art is only part of the Nemesis which 
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seems to be overtaking the French 
school of fiction. M. Daudet’s hideous 
Supho is an illustration of the further 
depths to which a writer may descend 
when he has ceased to allow his 
imagination that ennobling idealising 
influence upon his work which of right 
belongs to it. Not only does he lose 
command over the healthier and finer 
elements of life, so that when he 
attempts to handle them he disfigures 
them ; but the hideous, or vulgar, or 
vicious elements, those which will 
work up into scenes capable of com- 
municating a frisson of one kind or 
another to the dullest natures, acquire 
an increasing empire over him, spoil 
his taste, and in the end obscure from 
him the only thing for which he pro- 
fesses to care—truth. In Numa 
Roumestan we had an instance of the 
failing power over the finer motives 
of life, which is one mark of the 
most recent French realism. In Sapho 
we see M. Daudet completely delivered 
up to one of the most revolting sub- 
jects upon which pen was ever em- 
ployed, and so hemmed in by it that 
in this world which, with all its evil, 
is yet thickly strewn with images and 
suggestions of good, he sees nothing 
but the one loathsome string of inci- 
dents, the one hideous vein of char- 
acter. The sense of disgust, of painful 
struggle against a vile and hateful 
influence with which any reader, not 
himself corrupt, will lay down Sapho— 
is this, can this be the end to which 
one of the most beautiful of human 
arts is ultimately to lead us? If so, 
we may well despair of the future. 
For in many of us those needs which 
are fed by poetry, and art, and re- 
ligion, will depend more and more for 
their satisfaction, as the direct in- 
fluence of religion declines, upon poetry 
and the different arts of representa- 
tion. And if those ideal aims, of 
which religion was once the accepted 
interpreter, are to be gradually ex- 
cluded from the whole field of art, if 
the gaze of mankind is to be slowly 
and inevitably withdrawn from all 
that once cheered and stirred the 
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soul, from all that for generations has 
breathed a meaning into exist~nce, and 
hope into the race, in order to fix itself 
exclusively upon the harder and viler 
facts by which we are surrounded— 
what can we say of the artists who 
have brought the change about, but 
that they have betrayed their trust, 
that they have made the burden weigh- 
ing on man heavier, and the prospect 
before his eyes darker than before! 
The mission of art since the beginning 
of things has been to heal, to inspire, 
to charm, to bring the lower realities 
of the world into contact with the 
higher, to interfuse personality with 
fact, and spirit with matter. So under- 
stood, at any rate, art has been a 
means of happiness. It is clearly a 
paradox to maintain that such art as 
that of Sapho, or L’ Assommoir, or 
Madame Bovary, or Fanny, can ever 
be a means of happiness to any human 
being. Therefore, if the realists of 
the French school carry the position, 
if they impose their view on the art 
of the future, one of the few means of 
happiness at the disposal of humanity 
will have dropped out of its grasp 
and ken, leaving it the poorer and 
the meaner for the loss. 

But will they succeed? Tliere lies 
the interest of the present state of 
French fiction. One may perhaps feel 
some confidence that the question will 
ultimately find a negative answer, for 
society has strong instincts of self- 
defence, which are pretty certain to be 
raised as soon as things which are 
vitally necessary to it are really in 
danger. But the influence of the 
present school may last long and pro- 
duce deep effects, unless it is met by 
some strong counter influence which 
the secrets of personality may have in 
store for us at any moment. M. 
Daudet’s career just now is one of 
particular importance. For of him, 
still less than of M. Ohnet, can it 
be said that his popularity does 
not matter to literature. He has 
obtained it by a supreme literary 
gift, and the world of readers 
upon which literature depends havy- 
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ing once given him a welcome, will 
be slow to lose him from sight. 
But M. Daudet cannot produce 
another book like Sapho with im- 
punity ; if he does he will drop, as 
M. Zola has dropped, into another 
circle of readers altogether, and in the 
opinion of that public whose approval 
has up till now at any rate shaped 
the history of literature, he will be of 
less and less account in the progress 
of modern art. 

We have dealt in generalities so 
far, for to give any detailed account 
of Sapho, such as might be read with- 
out offence by an English public, is 
impossible. Its subject is the liaison 
of a young man with a woman of the 
worst character, much older than 
himself, and to judge from M. Daudet’s 
superscription, “To be read by my 
sons when they are twenty,” the 
writer wishes to excuse his book by 
the pretext that it is a moral exercise, 
intended to warn off those who may 
read it from the deadly neighbour- 
hood of vice. The book needs any 
excuse that may be made for it, and 
this may serve as well as any other, 
though to take it seriously is a matter 
of some difficulty. How often have 
M. Daudet and his colleagues in- 
sisted upon the folly of the old school 
which would faire de la morale what- 
ever happened! They too, however, 
have their own methods of playing 
the moralist. Sermon for sermon, 
we prefer the old type with all our 
hearts. There is a book which will 
rise to the memory of almost any one 
who has the courage to read Sapho in 
whole or in part. The subject which 
M. Daudet has chosen recalls at every 
step the subject of Manon Lescaut. 
Manon Lescaut, too, was corrupt and 
fickle and venal, and the follies of the 
poor Chevalier des Grieux were de- 
scribed with a truth which took the 
gloss off vice and made us realise not 
so much its viciousness as its unpro- 
fitableness and barrenness. But still 
in the story, as in the world of which 
it represented a section, there was 
food for something else than disgust ; 
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there was the generous, headlong, ill- 
requited passion of the chevalier for 
his mistress—passion which persistence 
and self-forgetfulness purify as time 
goes on; and there are those last im- 
mortal pages when Manon, having 


-gone through the long expiation of 


suffering which was her due from 
destiny, dies so pitifully, so gently, 
so incomparably! The world will 
never be too moral for Manon Lescaut, 
but if it has any sense of what it 
stands to lose or gain in literature, 
before many years are over it will 
have swept Sapho, and a hundred 
others like it, into the oblivion they 
deserve. 

La Ferme du Choquard, by M. Victor 
Cherbuliez, is the elaborate work of 
one who, though strongly influenced 
by the “naturalists,” as they prefer 
to call themselves, has still always 
occupied a position distinct from them. 
M. Cherbuliez has the Genevese leaven 
in him, and as M. Zola reminds us, 
with a world of contempt in the inti- 
mation, he is ‘one of the columns of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes.” More 
than that, he is an Academician, so 
that there are many good reasons be- 
sides those of natural temperament 
which separate him from a circle of 
writers who eye the Academy from a 
distance with a mixture of scorn and 
desire. But it cannot be said that, 
different as it is, M. Cherbuliez’s work 
throws a more hopeful light on the 
future than that of M. Daudet. It 
is more reticent, far less ugly, out- 
wardly, than M. Daudet’s later work, 
but not much more attractive funda- 
mentally and in spirit. There is a 
dryness about it, a lack of tenderness, 
of real passion, a brutality too, at 
times, which prevent him from taking 
any hold upon one’s sympathy. In 
La Ferme du Chougard, the figure of 
Aleth Guépie, a sort of rural Becky 
Sharp, is drawn with skill and care; 
nor is the story open to the reproach 
which Sainte-Beuve brought against 
Madame Bovary—* Le bien en est trop 
absent—pas un personnage ne le repré- 
sente.” The characters of Robert, the 
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devoted and deceived husband, and of 
the old mother-in-law, Madame Paluel, 
are intended to win our liking, and 
upon the plain, sweet-tempered Mari- 
ette, who sees the false Aleth preferred 
to her, and yet obtains her heart’s 
desire in the end, it is plain that M. 
Cherbuliez meant to bestow as much 
charm as his pen is capable of giving. 
But it leaves us cold. Evil and good 
alike, it is all studied from the out- 
side ; there is no inner unity, no flow, 
no living enthralling force of imagi- 
nation. To an English reader espe- 
cially the figure of Aleth will recall 
the brilliant, moving world of Vanity 
Fair, and enable him to measure the 
distance between such a natural gift 
as Thackeray’s and the carefully- 
trained ability of M. Cherbuliez. 
Still, Za Ferme du Choquard may 
not be in any sense a great novel, 
Sapho may be a book which its author 
would have done well never to have 
written, and Lise Flewron may be a 
rather poor specimen of the work of 
the “ moderates” in naturalism, but 
yet there is no denying that when we 
come to compare these three books, 
unattractive as they are, with the 
year’s product of novels in England, 
we shall see a relative force in them 
quite sufficient to explain the power 
of the French novel at the present 
moment, and the weakness of the 
English. There have been several 
very pleasant and clever stories pub- 
lished this season. If we put our 
whole production for the year beside 
that of the French, there can be 
little doubt to which side the balance 
of intellectual force inclines. And 
the race is to the strong in this world ; 
that form of literature into which a 
generation throws most energy, most 
vital power, is and must be the domi- 
nant form. Our English novelists of 
the present will not in the long run 
succeed in holding their own against 
“naturalism” unless they learn to 
put more of themselves into what 
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they write, unless they penetrate 
more deeply into experience, and 
spend more labour and pains on 
methods of representation. Fiction in 
these days of large-publics and widen- 
ing education, deserves to become 
the métier of the most competent, and 
to attract to it those who are most 
ambitious to move their generation. 
It is in vain we say to ourselves that 
it is an exhausted art, and that the 
ablest representatives of it declare 
that there is nothing for it but to 
invent a series of ingenious limitations 
which may once more win it respect 
from those at least who can appre- 
ciate a dainty and reserved literary 
method. We are confining it to the 
study when we ought to be carrying 
it into the highways. The influence 
of the French novel at the present 
moment is a proof of what the novel 
can do when it has a sufficient force 
of intellectual energy behind it, and 
when it throws itself frankly and 
fearlessly upon life. To many of us 
this influence, in the shape which 
it has taken of late years, is a cause 
for alarm ; we see in it a menace to 
the sense of beauty, to the power of 
conscience, and to all the sweeter and 
finer elements of imagination. The 
English race, with its story-telling 
gift, its rich romantic tradition, its 
strong exuberant temperament, ought 
to be able to produce an art of fiction 
equal in diffusiveness and tenacity of 
life to that of the French. We have 
done such great things in the past 
that it is hard indeed to believe our 
day is over. It is pleasanter to press 
along the barren road which is just 
now our portion, in the belief and 
hope that before long some turn, as 
yet unforeseen, may bring into view 
figures as impressive, as life-like, and 
as rich in the promise of immortality, 
as those we parted with when George 
Eliot and Thackeray and Mrs. Gaskell 
and Charlotte Bronté died. 
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A SCENE FROM FLORIDA LIFE. 


“Ir you want to see a kind of church 
service you arn’t accustomed to in 
England, be guided by me.” 

“ Willingly,” I said in reply to my 
friend. “ You know a traveller is 
always on the look out for strange 
things.” 

“Then take the fifth turning on the 
left—no, the right—out of Bay Street, 
and a quarter mile or so down—five 
blocks, I think it is—you will see a big 
church-house. That’s the nigger place 
of worship I should recommend to you.” 

The scene of this conversation was 
Jacksonville, Florida; time, January 
4th, namely, the first Sunday in the 
new year. My friend was an old 
southerner, who had clashed and 
rubbed with coloured people all his 
life, so much so indeed that he could 
with difficulty be made to see that 
there is much in a black person, and 
his or her conduct in daily life, which 
deserves particular observation or 
notice. He was not a lover of coloured 
persons, and, if you could listen to 
him, would give you fifty reasons why 
neither he nor any other white man, 
tolerably civilised, should bear them 
the least affection. But it will be 
enough if I say that he was a convert 
to the opinion expressed by a certain 
bold writer—an American—in a small 
book which had no very wide circula- 
tion, that the devil is black, and that 
therefore the nigger race is a direct 
offspring from the devil. 

“It’s their ‘good intention day,’ 
with jumpings and screamings to 
follow,” he said, with a laugh. “Go 
and hear them by all means, sir, and 
tell us if ever you saw such a pack of 
lunatics before. I’m an old man, and 
therefore under no obligation to choose 
soft words when I want to say out a 
hard fact.” 


And go I did. It was a cold day 


even by the English standard of 
wintry weather, and therefore, in 
Florida, a day scarcely to be tolerated. 
There had been a frost in the night, 
and the sun that morning was un- 
commonly late in sending his warm 
beams through the white mist which 
lay over the river, and intruded itself 
over so much of the city as was built 
alongside and on the same level nearly 
as the river. The grand forest-trees 
—live oaks—which lined the chief 
streets on our way to the church, 
seemed unconscious of the cold: their 
leaves were none the less green for it, 
nor had more than the usual daily 
quantity of them fallen amid the sand 
of the roadways, and on the uneven, 
temper-trying wooden planks which 
form the Jacksonville side walks, or 
pavements. But the orange-trees, the 
bananas, and such other vegetation as 
existed so far north, rather on suffer- 
ance than by nature, showed how 
cruelly they felt the cold. Rich red 
oranges lay by dozens in the sand, 
covered, some of them, like innocent 
wood-babes, by the curled and tor- 
tured leaves which had yielded to 
the weather after them. Beautiful 
to look at, whether on the trees, 
with their setting of emerald green 
round about then, or even on the 
ground, these oranges were verily 
“dead sea apples” to the ignorant. 
Touch them not, for there is nothing 
so abhorrent to the tongue and palate, 
nothing so diabolically bitter, as a 
Florida sour orange. And all these 
in the roadway are sour, the fruit 
of trees planted for the beautifica- 
tion, not the satisfaction, of the 
city.. But, sour or sweet, all the 
orange-trees in Jacksonville bore the 
cold but poorly. As for the bananas, 
their majestic plumes were shivered 
and shattered as by lightning. No 
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peacock after a drenching shower 
could look more forlornly draggled. 
And a castor-oil plant, which hitherto 
had stood in a corner well protected 
from cold winds, strong, and promis- 
ing full doses sooner or later, was 
in as bad a plight as the bananas ; 
the frost had, as it were, come down 
straight upon its head, and bereft it 
of all future hope. Cold for the 
oranges and bananas, and cold also 
for the coloured people, who, many of 
them, knew such terrors as ice and 
snow only by repute—as most of us 
know ghosts and goblins. Florida 
weather, that is, blue skies, warm sun, 
and balmy breezes, is a matter of 
course to them. A thermometer at 
30° is therefore something to talk 
about indeed, and shiver over, though 
it must be confessed that there is no 
special demand for thermometers in 
Jacksonville, and that coloured people 
go by their feelings rather than the 
mercury. 

The little black boy who came 
under my bedroom window soon after 
sunrise crying the daily paper (for 
Jacksonville has a daily paper, and 
one that may serve as a model for all 
American editors), with his really 
melodious intonation, “all about the 
murder that was yesterday,” made 
a click with his tongue after the 
announcement. The noise was strange 
to me, and going to my window I saw 
that he was blowing into his hands 
like any London arab or Paris 
gamin, and dancing in the sand. 

The Frenchman who brought us milk 
daily—he was from Picardy, and kept 
his French manners and accent as care- 
fully as he could, for though he had 
a great idea of Jacksonville asa place 
where « man with a few cows might 
make a living and something to spare, 
he had no opinion of the manners of 
the people around him; and no 
wonder, for he lived in the coloured 
quarter of the city, poor man—even 
he came in with a cry about the cold, 
a flush on his thin cheeks, and a quaint 
bit of a narrative about the charm of 
milking cows with cold fingers. 
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As for our coloured help—I cannot 
conscientiously call her a maidservant : 
she was the laziest, fattest, most 
whimsical, and most voracious coloured 
lady of her class in Jacksonville, 
and called her mistress “mamma ”— 
she was in a fever from the time she 
had discovered a thin coating of ice, 
like a layer of tale, all over one of her 
buckets. One would have supposed 
that she had never before in her life- 
time seen anything to surprise her. 
Her excitement was such that she had 
to be told to hold her tongue, for she 
was getting too aromatic and noisy 
for the house, which was small. But 
still, talk or not, she retained her 
wonder, until, having in her ignorance 
put the bucket outside in a secure 
place where the noonday sun had full 
play on it, she later in the day found 
her curiosity completely gone, and 
then for several hours was speechless 
with new wonder. 

It was cold even for the man who 
went daily up and down the city roads 
with a cart inscribed “ Ice,” doing as 
a rule a good business. And cold 
indeed was the reception the poor 
fellow must have met with at most 
doors. , 

These indications of the state of the 
weather on this 4th of January in 
Jacksonville may be taken as ex- 
planatory of the fact that there was a 
stove in the centre of the church 
we were visiting, and that this 
stove was alight. The church was 
nothing to praise, architecturally. It 
was of wood throughout, white as 
snow (thanks to whitewash) externally, 
brown with varnish inside, of the 
simplest design conceivable, it would 
seem, and approached from a thorough- 
fare ankle-deep in white sand, by five 
or six wooden steps. But it was very 
warm in comparison with the north 
wind outside, and when I entered it. 
very full of coloured people, old and 
young alike, though children seemed 
to predominate. In fact a children’s 


service was then going on, though 
near its ending. 
I was soon seated in a side pew, 
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with a bright-faced little coloured girl 
of nine or ten for my neighbour. The 
child was careful to point out, in her 
own book, at what part of the service 
we then were, and, for my guidance 
(no doubt supposing I was as igno- 
rant as I was tall) continued to 
follow the questions and answers in 
print, with her small black finger, for 
the service was partly catechetical. 

Though, as I have said, very free 
from decoration, the church had one 
bit of colour about it which attracted 
the eyes. This was a small stained 
window in the east of the building, 
high up, seemingly put there to throw 
light upon a table which was exalted 
by a double dais almost to a level with 
it. By this table, which was not an 
altar, either significantly or in its 
usage, were two chairs, one of which 
was occupied. The occupant was an 
old coloured man, in the garb of a 
clergyman, save that he kept a vividly 
red woollen comforter round his throat. 
The glass of the window by his side 
was blue, and the old man’s hair was 
white, so that he helped largely to form 
an oddly-appurtenanced  tri-coloured 
picture. 

The service was being conducted by 
another clergyman many years the old 
man’s junior. He stood at the base 
of the double dais which led up to the 
table, with a pulpit and reading-desk 
half-way, and spoke in a loud, clear 
voice, cleverly inflected on occasion. 
Two or three still younger men, evi- 
dently lay-helpers, moved about behind 
and by the side of the instructing 
clergyman, doing nothing, it would 
seem, beyond showing their smiling 
contented faces to the congregation. 
True, the clergyman himself never 
spoke but a smile went with his words : 
sometimes it was more than a smile, 
so that his words came like the begin- 
ning of a good satisfying guffaw ; but 
his assistants seemed determined to 
outdo him in the one feature of his 
ministry which might be presumed to 
be also a feature of theirs. He smiled 
and asked questions ; they smiled in 
silence. 
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The clock struck eleven as he put 
his question for the last time. He had 
continued his discursion to the very 
second, and at the first stroke every 
little boy and girl seemed to rise and 
make as much noise as possible while 
moving for the door. For the next 
few minutes there was much bustle 
in the body of the church. First of 
all, there was an unmannerly rush 
on the part of certain well grown 
young men and women (all black, of 
course) to the seats round the stove 
vacated by the children, and a great 
deal of expostulation from others who 
were too late for the much-coveted 
seats. Then the elders who had sat 
through the children’s service began 
to move about, pull their dresses and 
headgear straight (if they were women) 
and choose other seats nearer the diiis. 
Moreover, a bell was set tinkling 
faintly somewhere in the roof, and 
this seemed to draw other members of 
the congregation into the church— 
such old and middle-aged people as 
were not accustomed to be present at 
the children’s time. And, lastly, a table 
was pulled through a door, and set in 
the place where the clergyman had 
stood during the catechising. The 
table was under the charge of the 
smiling lay-helpers, who seemed to 
get an incredible amount of amuse- 
ment from whatever office they were 
engaged in. Having succeeded in 
fixing the table satisfactorily, they 
all disappeared through the door again, 
reappearing, however, in half a minute 
with jugs of water, and plates of bread 
from which the crust had been cut off. 
Smiling merrily, and showing their 
white teeth to each other at every 
movement, they deposited the bread 
and water on the table, and laughed 
themselves once more out of sight. 

In the meantime the two clergymen 
had been joined by a third gentleman 
—a white man, in a heavy all-envelop- 
ing Inverness cloak. He was old, 
clearly feeble, and appeared to be 
melancholy—nor do I think he was 
of the ministry, seeing that he kept 
to the lower dais, and took no part in 
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the service, although, thanks to his 
cloak, which he did not remove, we 
could not see whether or no he wore 
clerical clothes. As a spectator of the 
ensuing scene he rarely showed much 
emotion, beyond shaking his head in a 
mildly reflective manner. He sat 
“allin a heap,” with his large eyes 
brooding over the congregation —a 
sufficiently striking contrast with the 
merry officiating clergyman, whose 
mouth and eyes and round plump 
face made up a personification of 
laughter. 

The bell tinkled for about a quarter 
of an hour, and then stopped. By this 
time there must have been present 
between three and four hundred 
coloured men and women, many of 
the latter very bright with shawls 
and bonnets of the most gaudy hues. 
There was incessant chattering while 
the bell was ringing, but when it 
ceased, they too were silent. Then 
our merry clergyman descended the 
steps, and, standing by the table with 
the bread and water upon it, began 
to say a few “serious words.” He 
called them serious, but no one would 
have supposed them to be so, to look 
at him, or to look at the faces of his 
hearers. Yet serious in their import 
they were, undoubtedly. 

It was the old lesson and story 
which clergymen have to teach and 
tell while they have breath for speech 
—the old lesson, new dressed. The 
first Sunday in the new year! He 
told them that they were, one and all, 
at a crisis in their lives; they might 
have been, as he hoped they had been, 
good men and women in the past ; 
but now they were facing the future, 
they were beginning a new year. 
Hew could they best start afresh ? 
he asked them. How? Why, by 
clearing all the naughty weeds out of 
the garden of their souls, to be sure; 
and the way to do that was by prayer 
and asking forgiveness of friends and 
neighbours for the injuries they had 
done them last year. Some might 
say they had done no wrong to no- 
body. But they made a mistake if 
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they said that—for they must do 
wrong, whether they mean it or not. 
It’s human nature to do it, and they 
can’t help themselves. This, then, 
was what they were met for this first 
Sunday in the new year. There was 
bread and there was water by his 
side—a good quantity of both—and 
he hoped they would all be so hungry 
and thirsty for the forgiveness of each 
other that they would use them both 
up very soon; for if they didn’t he 
should have to finish them, and it was 
too cold to drink much cold water, in 
his opinion. 

This, and much more to the same 
effect, was said by the clergyman, in 
a clear, loud voice. Though expressed 
with such apparent levity, his dis- 
course was well suited for his hearers, 
who were evidently under no restraint 
of decorum. A few groans, a few 
sighs, and very many mutterings, 
showed how well they were able to 
discern the importance of the matter 
so badly.illustrated by his facetious- 
ness of manner. 

After the discourse there was a 
reading from the Bible. As it hap- 
pened, the word “fire” occurred in 
the chapter being read. _ Having 
passed the verse where it was men- 
tioned, the clergyman suddenly paused, 
and, smiling effusively, said that, talk- 
ing of “fire,” he would thank the 
ladies and gentlemen by the stove to 
see that that fire was kept up; he 
couldn’t read and tend fires as well, 
else he would come right down himself 
to put a log or two in. This said, he 
resumed the reading, to the vigorous 
accompaniment of fire-poking, and the 
banging about of big logs in search of 
little ones. 

When the reading was over the 
“bread-and-water forgiveness festi- 
val” began. The smiling lay helpers 
stood up, and then, approaching the 
table, each in his turn took a plate 
of broken bread and waited for direc- 
tions. They were dispersed among 


the congregation, one by one—in this 
phase of the festival distributing pieces 
of bread to those only who applied for 
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it. And the applicants were few, 
though whether restrained by a sense 
of their general conduct during the 
past year, or by their modesty, there 
was nothing to show. Such as took 
the bread put it in their mouths 
quickly, and looked about them after- 
wards with something of effrontery 
on their faces. 

But a hymn being given out, and 
the singing started with all the courage 
and discord imaginable, there was an 
instantaneous change in the behaviour 
of most members of the congregation. 
The clergyman kept his position by 
the table, with the bulk of the bread 
and water before him; but with the 
beginning of the singing there was a 
general moving from seats towards 
the table, and a universal application 
for some of the bread. The distributer 
was besieged by a couple of hundred 
men and women, so that he had to 
call upon the lay helpers to assist 
him. 

Having obtained a share of bread, 
this was, as far as I could judge by 
observation, the subsequent behaviour 
of men and women alike: the bread 
was placed firmly in the palm of the 
left hand, and the man or woman set 
about seeking the particular acquaint- 
ances whose forgiveness for the past 
had to be sought. When such an 
acquaintance was found—and every 
one seemed to be on forgiving terms 
with every one else—the fingers of 
the right hand were used to pinch a 
morsel of the bread from the main 
piece, which morsel was offered affec- 
tionately to the injured acquaintance. 
The gift was then reciprocated, and 
hand-shaking between the disengaged 
right hands served to clinch and end 
the ceremony. Then the acquaintances 
parted in search of unsatisfied claim- 
ants on their attention. 

It was an odd spectacle—merely as 
a spectacle: the shuffling throng of 
coloured men and women moving up 
and down the aisles, each individual 
with the left arm bent at nearly the 
same angle, the old coloured parson 
looking on blandly from his high seat 
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by the blue window, the old gentleman 
in the Inverness cloak acting the part 
of disinterested spectator, the energetic 
lay helpers running about with the 
plates of bread, which had to be re- 
cruited again and again, and the vigo- 
rous singing, which encouraged while 
at the same time it stirred the forgiv- 
ing and forgiven. 
w The hymn was speedily sung to its 
ending, and then but one verse was 
repeated again and again :— 
‘* While Heaven’s in my view, 

My journey I’ll pursue : 

I never will turn back, 

While Heaven’s in my view.” 

Among the crowd we could not help 
noticing a certain elderly coloured 
woman, of great bodily bulk, and 
with a face such that even her 
best friends could not believe her 
aught but fearfully ugly. More- 
over she wore spectacles. This woman 
set an example of activity which 
had its effect on other, younger 
women. One would have supposed 
that she was criminal towards all the 
world by the rapidity and constancy 
with which she put pellet after pellet 
in the hands of her neighbours, swal- 
lowing as fast as she could what she 
received in requital. Yet a second 
look at her was enough to make one 
wonder how she could get the chance 
of being or having either friend or foe. 
Her terrible old head was incessantly 
on the wag, for she never made an 
exchange but she accompanied it with 
all the expression she could get her 
countenance to show on emergency. 
Nor did she spare her lungs. She 
sang and swallowed simultaneously, it 
would seem. Inno long time she had 
sung her face into a profuse sweat ; 
and ere she sat down she must have 
consumed an entire luncheon’s worth 
of the bread of forgiveness. 

There was a girl near me—she may 
have been eighteen or nineteen—who 
took no active part in the festival. 
She was not a pure negro, but what 
is locally called a yellow girl, and, 
like many yellow girls, she was very 
pretty. She sat still when the others 
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went for a supply of bread, yet did 
not refuse such pinches or pellets as 
were offered her, though of course she 
could not make the conventional re- 
turn. At length a girl about her own 
age, though black as a gall-berry, 
came to the pew, evidently with the 
intention of exchanging forgiveness 
with her. She had the pinch ready 
to offer, when she discerned that the 
other had none. 

“Aint you got no bread?” asked 
the suppliant, greedily. 

A shake of the head said “ No.” 

“Oh!” said the other, and with 
that she stored her “ pinch” and went 
away, not without throwing a look of 
dreadful severity (for all her forgiving 
disposition) upon the poor yellow yirl 
who had so nearly let her in for a bad 
speculation. 

Not until the supply of bread ceased 
did the perambulatory part of the 
forgiveness festival come to an end. 
But when the lay-helpers sat down 
many of those in the aisles did the 
same, and gradually the crowd thinned, 
until at length the lingerers made 
something very like a rush to their 
seats, and all was quiet comparatively 
—comparatively and apparently, that 
is. And I say apparently, because a 
glance at some of the faces round about 
told me that it was a most deceptive 
calm. There might be a general silence 
for a certain interval of time, yet 
there could be no doubt of the riot 
that was taking place within indi- 
viduals. They twitched, and shivered, 
and mopped their faces, and some 
seemed on the eve of a convulsion. 

Only one face could we see with no 
disturbing marks of care or apprehen- 
sion upon it. And this was the clergy- 
man’s face, as he stood before us, and 
smiled as a preliminary to a few more 
words. This time he spoke only to 
encourage others to speak. He would 
be glad to hear what those of them 
who had made good resolves for the 
new year, and meant to keep them 
(“for it wasn’t no use not keeping 
them, none at all”), felt prompted to 
say. It would be an encouragement 
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for the weaker ones. For his part, he 
should like them all—every one, with- 
out exception—to say how they felt 
for the future, that is, towards the 
future as alongside and by comparison 
with the past; but then there was 
that Time (said with an entire laugh 
from ear to ear)—that old thief who 
we all had a bad word for—time 
wouldn’t allow of so much speaking. 
Therefore, he hoped the ladies and 
gentlemen would speak up so as to be 
heard, and, still more important, 
would not be very violent, nor very 
long, over what they felt inspired to 
say. 

As a matter of fact, many of them 
had worked themselves up to a pitch: 
they were rocking to and fro in their 
seats, moaning, and uttering semi- 
articulate interjections of distress, 
with their eyes staring fiercely in the 
direction of the clergyman, as though 
they could not postpone the delivery 
of their own repentant sentiments 
much longer. It was already twelve 
o'clock, and there may have been 
three score men and women evidently 
pining to make public confession. 
The clergyman sat down, with a smile 
of bland expectancy upon his face, 
then quickly rose to his feet, and, 
with a wave of the hand towards a 
tall, lean, coloured gentleman who had 
stood up and coughed as preliminary 
to his speech, suspended progress for a 
moment. 

* Just one word before we begin. 
I’ve spoke to the little children about 
that there stove in the middle al- 
ready; they seemed to take to the 
thing, because it was warm like, but, 
the dear little sillies, they didn’t no- 
how seem to remember as it wouldn't 
keep etarnally warm unless it was 
fed with sticks. And I’ve spoke once 
to them young ladies and gentlemen 
as took their places after the bell— 
can’t see the faces of the ladies, 
but judge them to be young by the 
looks of their backs. But, bless me!” 
(rubbing his hands briskly together) 
“TI dunno at all whether they does 
their duty —that is, the young men, 
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because I wouldn’t at all imply as it’s 
the place for tender young women to 
be stooping and hurting of their com- 
plexion by the glow of the flames ; for 
I’m mighty cold, and I guess it’s the 
condition of all these other ladies and 
gentlemen up here in this part. Do 
then, you young men, be good fellows, 
and remember the stove as well as 
your past sins for forgiveness. There, 
I wouldn’t have spoke if I hadn't 
believed it ’ud do good!” 

The young men upon this were so 
noisy that for half a minute or more 
we lost every word that came forth 
from the tall gentleman, who a second 
time stood as a cynosure for some five 
hundred eyes. Poor man! how racked 
he was by nervousness! So that, it 
is very probable, he said nothing he 
beforehand intended to say, and what 
he did say was what he had no inten- 
tion of saying. Yet he served his 
purpose, we doubt not, of stimulating 
others. And he was brief, for, having 
more than twice said with much fer- 
vour, and assisted by the flourish of a 
long lean arm, that he did hope all 
his brothers and sisters present would 
do what they could to help him to bea 
good man during 1884, and he would 
help them as helped him, that he 
would, he ended abruptly, and sat 
down, applauded by the smiles and 
noddings of the clergyman— 

Quickly to be followed by two other 
gentlemen, who rose simultaneously, 
and began to speak with one accord, 
though on different lines. But this 
was against all order ; and so, after a 
short spell of vocal anarchy, one of 
the two was ruled by the clergyman 
to sit down, and wait his turn. Which 
he did, quivering with reluctance and 
silent protestation. 

As for the other gentleman, he 
seemed all at once to change his de- 
portment, He stretched himself— 
speaking the while about his back- 
slidings and omissions of the past 
year—let his hands meander through 
what hair was upon his head, and 
then made confusion by pushing past 
his neighbours out into the aisle, and 
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deliberately strutting towards the 
dais, now with his hands thrust 
jauntily into his trouser pockets. 
Facing the congregation, and with his 
back to the clergyman—who regarded 
him as so much additional incitement 
to smiles—he shouted so that his 
voice echoed : 

“T’ve been a servant of the devil, I 
have. I don’t care what it is, but 
whatever he’s told me to do all last 
year, I’ve done it. I aint made no 
bones about it. I aint sent him away 
for a time, and thought as to whether 
I ought or oughtn’t to do what he 
wanted, but” (and he bawled it forth 
horribly) “I’ve done it, I’ve done it, 
and cheated the Lord Jesus! Oh! 
my friends, my brothers and sisters, 
all of you as have bowels of compas- 
sion for a poor erring man, just you 
pray for me, and see if I don’t have 
something nice to say to you all this 
time next year.” 

Then he hung his head, and slunk 
back to his seat; but long before he 
reached it the other man was upon his 
legs, and excitedly saying that he felt 
“so happy,” because he had done his 
duty in 1883. 

“My friends, I aint a-going to 
boast of myself. No, I aint got no 
intention of doing that, but let me 
tell you as haven’t been what you 
ought, that there aint no pleasure on 
this ’ere old earth to equal being it. 
I’ve been tried in the fires of tempta- 
tion—right down singed in ’em, but, 
oh, Jesus be praised! I’m safe and 
sound through ’em all—safe and sound 
through ’em all!” 

He was going on in repetition, when 
a woman cried out from a pew in the 
middle of the church— 

“ Pray for me, brothers and sisters, 
for I’m a_ miserable, miserable 
woman !” 

“ And soam I!” came shrilly from 
another feminine voice. But the 
owner of this voice proceeded to say, 
with the greatest agitation, that she 
had “hopes” in the future. “I’m 
going to be good, I am. I’m going to 
be washed whiter than snow, and all 
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my sins is to be put quite out of sight. 
Oh, glory!” 

“Sing! sing!” from another wo- 
man, who stood up on the seat, and 
threw her arms about wildly. 

The example of these women was 
readily contagious, so that in a few 
moments voices were heard from all 
parts of the church, and in as many 
different tones as voices. Some of the 
speakers had nothing to say beyond 
a fervid ejaculation or two. They 
screamed and sat down. But others 
of them had a long confession and 
exhortation to be disburthened of ; 
and there was promise of a rare scene 
and riot of conflicting energies, unless 
some one interposed. 

Again, therefore, the clergyman 
smiled in mediation, beseeching the 
ladies to speak only “ one at a time,” 
and for the present to be satisfied 
with hearing Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith, good man, would seem 
to have made himself conspicuous 
under a misapprehension. 

“My name is Smith,” he said, “and 
I’ve been nineteen years in the 
church.” 

And then he sat down with a face as 
radiant with self-content as if he truly 
had had nothing whatever in his past 
life to be sorry for—as if the name of 
Smith were a charm against all evil. 

A fanatic succeeded Mr. Smith. 
One jump carried him on to the seat, 
and a second brought him upon the 
rest used for books. Here he cleverly 
kept his balance, with the poising help 
of his arms, while he roared forth his 
words. He was young and sallow, 
with a shadow under his eyes that 
seemed to confirm his belief in a 
measure. 

“T’m about to die (yell, yell). I 
aint lived many years in this vale of 
tears, and yet, brothers and sisters, 
I’m soon going to leave it. I knows 
it (yell) ; nobody can’t make me be- 
lieve as it aint so. Oh, I’m going to 
die—I’m going to die. But some of 


you may be going first, hurrah! and 
what I wants you to do, dear brothers 
and sisters—for I loves you all—is for 
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them as dies first to take my best love 
to Jesus! Hurrah! hurrah!” 

And then, with his hands folded 
over his head as though ke were going 
to dive, he made one jump to the floor. 
His words, whether for the truth in 
them, or their suggestiveness, had a 
great effect among the women, espe- 
cially the younger ones. Several of 
the latter rose to their feet, crying 
and screaming— 

“Sweet Jesu!” 

“Oh, I wants to die—I wants to 
die quick, before I’m all blotted black 
with sin !” 

“Jesus, I’m coming—I’m tired of 
this old wicked world !” 

They shouted these words over and 
over again. One woman—she was 
almost a girl—cried herself into what 
might have been a fit. But, if a fit, it 
was of a kind well known to the other 
women, her neighbours, for two of 
these stood up by her side, and taking, 
each of them, an arm of her, they 
guided or supported her through all 
her contortions, with faces showing 
amusement rather than concern. Even 
when she wrenched herself away from 
them, and threw herself backwards, 
so that her head and the upper part 
of her body hung over into the next 
pew, they were not in the least 
alarmed. They pulled her back, and 
tightened their hold, while a third 
lady tried to put order into the dress 
and hair of the girl—and not one of 
the three was so absorbed by her task 
that she would devote her eyes and 
ears to it exclusively. Indeed, when 
the girl so far recovered as to be able 
to show her excitement and enthu- 
siasm in a more rational way, and 
thereupon violently seized hold of one 
of her late helpers, crying, “Jump! 
jump!” and, jumping herself, tried 
to make the other jump with her, the 
helper even allowed herself to be lifted 
a few inches from the floor, without 
taking her eyes from the man who 
was at that time addressing the 
congregation. 

This man had evidently been very 
ill during the past year. He looked 
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ill, and strained his voice dreadfully 
so that he might be heard. 

“No, brothers and sisters, I didn’t 
think I should be met for to see you 
this ’ere new year. I didn’t suppose 
as I should have lasted all this time. 
But it is so. The King of Glory aint 
seen proper to send a chariot for this 
chile. He’s going to give me a new 
chance, dear friends—so pray for me, 
and I’ll pray for you, dear sisters 
and all.” 

The next speaker, after the usual 
lamentation over the past, made his 
vows for the future, ending in a tre- 
mendous voice: “When the world’s 
all rolling in fire and brimstone, I 
mean to be one in the chariot, J do.” 

But my curiosity was vastly ex- 
cited when I saw the old coloured 
lady, already noticed for her ap- 
parent greed of forgiveness, with 
much bustling, rise, and spin round 
and round six or seven times. She 
was boiling over with desire for 
speech. But even when she had 
ceased rotating, and had secured the 
undivided attention of every one who 
was not too deeply concerned with 
self, she could not speak to please 
herself. First she spoke too low— 
then, after a cough, she found that 
she was discordantly loud. Happily, 
another cough seemed to enable her 
to get the pitch which suited her best. 
I was successful only sometimes in 
hearing her actual words, but it was 
not very difficult to understand the 
drift of them by her gestures and 
head-action. 

“T’ve been a drefful bad woman, 
brothers and sisters .. . . a shocking 
’un. There aint many complaints as 
I aint had—I mean them diseases as 
come from the father of lies, that 
drefful old devil. But I mean to be 
all changed in this happy new year as 
is now a-coming. It’s a time to turn 
over a new leaf—I’ve done it every 
year—and pray for me, brothers and 
sisters, that I may, this happy new 
year, turn over the best new leaf as 
ever I turned. ... Oh, be joyful! 
Glory to the Highest, sisters; glory, 


brothers! .... I’m saved, saved 
from my many sins. Oh, glory! I 
don’t care a cent for the devil—not 
a cent for him, now!” 

Round and round she spun again, 
and finally subsided on to her seat, 
having made what, in schoolboy terms, 
we might call “a marvellously good 
cheese.” Her exertions had been so 
great that for a quarter of an hour 
afterwards she never ceased mopping 
her uncomely old countenance, spec- 
tacles and all. 

Then a yellow girl, shapely and well- 
dressed, with tears coursing down her 
cheeks, cried out and besought that 
she too might be prayed for. This 
said, she moved rapidly from her seat, 
and walked towards the clergyman, 
with a strange set look in her eyes. 
The worthy man encountered her gaze 
with his old smile, though it froze 
somewhat when the girl stopped and 
continued staring at him—face to his 
face, with only a few inches between 
them—in the presence of the whole 
congregation. “Well!” he said, 
“what’s the matter with you?” and 
by now his smile had lost all its 
cordiality ; the spirit of it had, as it 
were, departed. 

The question aroused the girl from 
her trance. Shaking her head from 
side to side madly, and stamping with 
her feet, she cried— 

“ Brothers and sisters, pity me. Oh, 
how I hate’s myself! I don’t know 
why such a young girl as me was sent 
into this ’ere earth, ’cept to be made 
miserable, which don’t seem as if it 
ought to be. I’m all bad, every part 
of me, and the devil, he’s got a finger 
in everything Ido. Yet I hates him, 
friends, as much as I hates myself. I 
hate him more than I can say—I'd 
like to tear his nasty black eyes out 
of his lying head, that I would! Nor 
I don’t think it a wrong passion to 
go into! But, dear brothers and 
sisters, I gon’t know what to do to 
be made happy—I don’t know what 
todo. Oh, pray for me, dear brothers 
and all, oh, pray for me!” 

And, sobbing aloud, with her hands 
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to her face, the poor girl retraced her 
steps, and sat down. 

Other men and women, of no par- 
ticular interest, followed, most of them 
using phrases which, when heard a 
dozen times already, might justly be 
denominated conventional. Some of 
them with a little more discrimination, 
though no more conscience, had appa- 
rently been smitten with the references 
to “the chariot of heaven,” “the silver 
trumpet,” &c., made by previous 
speakers ; and they skilfully worked 
these allusions into the more common- 
place words of the multitude. It be- 
came tedious, once the sincerity of the 
service was put in doubt, and I was 
preparing to leave when the noise of 
feet thumping the ground made me 
look in the direction of the sound. 

A man, his face shining with 
ardour, had his arms well round a 
young woman, whose mouth was 
stupidly open, as if she had lost her 
senses (probably it was so); and the 
pair of them were bouncing up and 
down like automata. At first they 
merely danced in this monotonous way 
—but when he began to cry out she 
was not backward in doing the same. 

“Oh, for a heavenly home! ” cried 
the man, making the best of his 
voice, 

“ Oh, for a heavenly home 
the woman. 

Nor, when the man in a moment of 
peculiar energy, jumped his partner so 
high that she hit a lamp that was 
suspended overhead, did she show any 
discontent. On the contrary, indeed ; 
her cries became louder than his, and 
they continued their motion, 

They were a queer sight, as it 
seemed to us. But there must have 
been something more in the exercise 
than was apparent to our eyes. For 
in no long time the one jumping couple 
had drawn several other young men 
and women after them ; and the rising 
and falling of heads, with the beat of 
feet in different parts of the church, 
together with the repeated spasmodic 
cries of “Glory !” “Oh, Jesus!” “ I’m 
happy, happy, happy!” showed that 


echoed 


the whim, or whatever it was, had got 
a firm footing in the affections of the 
people. 

The clergyman did not like the 
jumping. He waved his hand depre- 
catingly, he stopped smiling, and tried 
to appeal to something like reason. 
But he might have known that by 
that time reason had gone elsewhere. 
In spite of all he could do and say, 
the jumping fit kept a hold of his con- 
gregation. New couples uprose every 
minute, and the cries and noise in- 
creased momentarily. Even the old 
white-haired clergyman roused him- 
self, and, standing with his outline 
against the blue window, looked below 
in a mild sort of astonishment. It 
seemed that there was nothing to do 
but let the frenzy die out when it 
pleased. 

And so for ten minutes by the clock 
in the west of the church, uproar 
reigned in the building. Then, almost 
as quickly as it had arisen, the noise 
lessened, as couple after couple sank 
heavily upon their seats, exhausted, 
with beads of sweat over their faces 
as thick as autumn dew on a leaf at 
daybreak. But before the last of 
them had jumped himself tired our 
clergyman had interposed, and, smiling 
as persistently as ever, had said that 
he guessed there wouldn’t be time for 
any more to speak. It was near half- 
past one, and he had been in the 
church since ten—he was cold, and 
wanted his dinner. Therefore, with 
a short prayer as a blessing on the 
good resolutions which had been made 
in so encouraging a profusion, he would 
end the service, wishing them all the 
happiness that was good for them 
during the year. 

After the prayer the congregation 
began to troop out, ourself in their 
midst. There was a certain amount 
of chatter left in them, but nervous 
lips, restless eyes, and unsteadiness of 
tread indicated the chief sufferers from 
over-excitement during this forgiveness 
festival and good-resolution service. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 

















“TWELFTH NIGHT” AT THE LYCEUM. 


I 


Towarps the close of 1601, or perhaps 
a little earlier, a new play named 
Twelfe Night Or what you will, was 
announced on the placards of the 
Blackfriars Theatre. It was by the 
most popular playwright of the time, 
and was doubtless looked forward to 
with interest by the playgoing world. 
Eccentric titles were the order of the 
day, and this one promised an airy 
comedy, after the fashion of a fan- 
tasy by the same author, which had 
perhaps preceded it in the spring of 
the year—As You Like It, to wit. For 
the first performance the prices were 
no doubt doubled, and 102. or 127. may 
have come into the treasury. It was 
probably repeated some few times, but 
it clearly created no great sensation. 
No contemporary author alludes to it 
with praise or blame, and it does not 
even seem to have been pirated. It 
leaves only one small trace on the re- 
cords of the time, due to its having 
been selected (partly, perhaps, on ac- 
count of its scenic simplicity) for per- 
formance in the Middle Temple Hall, 
on February 2nd, 1602. Manningham, 
the young Templar whose diary gives 
us this information, does not seem to 
have heard of it before, and treats it as 
the merest triviality. It probably 
served its author’s purpose, in afford- 
ing a relief from the heavier tragic, 
historic, and melodramatic matters 
which formed the staple theatrical 
fare of the day. Having run its 
little course, it was relegated to the 
ordinary repertory of the theatre, to 
be revived as occasion demanded ; and, 
so far as the public was concerned, it 
passed out of sight, out of mind. 

After a lapse of nearly three cen- 
turies the same play is produced at the 


leading theatre of London. It is a 
subject of eager speculation in all 
classes of society for weeks before- 
hand. Its first night is chronicled 
by a hundred pens as minutely, and 
in some cases as heroically, as a na- 
tional victory. Telegraphic accounts 
of the great event fly to all ends of the 
earth. For at least a year to come the 
production wili be a standing topic of 
conversation at the wsthetic teas of 
two nations. The manager has pro- 
bably spent on it as much as would 
have built and fitted Burbage’s Globe 
and Blackfriars, and Alleyn’s Fortune 
to boot ; he will probably reap from it 
as much as Shakespeare earned in his 
whole career, enough to buy New 
Place and a coat-of-arms, and found 
a family three times over. 

It is the fashion to speculate on 
Shakespeare’s astonishment could he 
see the luxury and completeness of 
illusion with which his plays are now 
put on the stage. I sometimes wonder 
whether he would not be even more 
surprised at the bare fact of his plays 
holding the stage at all. 

Let us examine Shakespeare’s own 
definition of the function of the drama 
—“to show the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure.” A 
definition this which every one ac- 
cepts without demur. But it is 
one thing to accept a maxim, and 
another thing to act and think up 
to it. We do not in our drama show 
the age and body of the time his 
form and pressure, any more than we 
turn the left cheek to him who 
smites us on the right. And did 
Shakespeare himself obey his own pre- 
cept any better than we? Assuredly 
not, He imaged the mere externals of 
Elizabethan life, because the limited 
historic sense of his time cared no- 
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thing for painstaking reconstructions 
of the manners of distant ages and 
nations; but he had no eye for the 
social, political, or religious tendencies 
of his day; America scarcely existed 
for him, the Reformation was not, no 
one had less foreboding than he of the 
coming baptism in blood of our infant 
democracy. What he did wasto show the 
age and body of all time his form and 
pressure ; in other words, to see and in- 
terpret the spirit of man, unconditioned 
by time and space, as the great art of 
the Italian Renaissance had seen and 
interpreted his body. This he did 
through the medium of fables gathered 
from many sources—classical and na- 
tional history, northern legend and 
southern romance. On the graver 
subjects he lavished his genius as a 
dramatist and his metaphysical clair- 
voyance ; the lighter themes he treated 
as a humorist and master of lyric 
fantasy. Apart from anachronistic 
allusions, no single play of his is one 
whit more relevant to the material 
interests of the Elizabethan age than 
it is to the problems of to-day. He 
was not even a practically influential 
satirist, as Ben Jonson aspired to be. 
A tendency-play—and no serious play 
which answers to Hamlet’s ideal can 
quite escape an infusion of tendency — 
is scarcely to be found in his theatre. 
If such a play exists, it is Coriolanus, 
in which one seems unwillingly to trace 
a personal sympathy with violent 
aristocratic reaction. 

The English drama has never really 
succeeded in showing the age and body 
of the time his form and pressure. 
That is the formula of realism, not to 
say naturalism. We may have done 
better, but that particular thing we 
have never done. In modern France, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, it has been, 
and is being, done; it has been done 
to a certain extent in English fiction ; 
but in the drama, no. We have had 
to content ourselves with mere social 
satire of varying merit, from Congreve 
and Sheridan to Robertson and Byron. 
We oscillate between farce and melo- 
drama; probably we shall never have 
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a great realistic drama. There seems 
to be something in the national cha- 
racter that forbids it. 

Since the theatre, then, is to be a 
mere place of pastime, we have but to 
examine what sort of pastime is on 
the whole most entertaining and least 
objectionable. And here Shake- 
spearean comedy, illustrated with 
all the artistic perfection attainable, 
certainly takes a high rank. 

Our Asmodeus-Shakespeare would, 
on reflection, cease to wonder at find- 
ing the passing fantasy of 1601 re- 
generated and glorified in 1884. He 
would see in it an esthetic plaything 
as good as any other and better than 
most—a thing of mere beauty, and 
therefore a joy for ever. Utility 
passes away, but beauty remains. 
Just because Shakespeare did not 
show the age and body of his time 
its form and pressure, his plays, in so 
far as they have the perennial gift of 
pure beauty, are acceptable to a genera- 
tion which does not care, or dare, to 
see its own form and pressure on the 
stage. A realistic drama will never 
become classical in the sense of being 
equally relevant, or irrelevant, to all 
ages. Hamlet, as we know, acted up 
to his own ideal, and gave “The Murder 
of Gonzago” a distinct tendency ; for 
which reason, no doubt, it failed to 
hold the stage, and has not been since 
revived at the Danish court. But 
Hamlet’s creator was unconcerned as 
to whether or no the time was out of 
joint, or at least did not feel himself 
born to set it right. Therefore it is 
that his fantastic plays have a right 
to the first place on a stage which 
holds itself aloof from the serious 
problems of life, and is, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has pointed out, in 
its essence fantastic. 


II. 

Beauty and humour, then, are the 
two imperishable elements for which 
we have to look in estimating the 
claim of a Shakespearean comedy to 
hold the stage. In both qualities 
Twelfth Night ranks high, if not 
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highest, among its fellows. It has 
practically only one competitor, As 
You Like It, in which I, for my part, 
find the beauty fresher, robuster, less 
evanescent on the stage, and the hu- 
mour at once less obsolete and more 
intimately blended with the beauty ; 
but this is a mere individual impres- 
sion, a question of “as you like it,” 
and nothing more. Two other fantastic 
comedies, A Midswmmer Night's Dream 
and The Tempest, are put out of court by 
the inherent impossibility of adequate 
stage presentation. A Winter's Tale, 
whose fourth act is beyond question 
the most exquisite of all, is marred 
by the repulsiveness, or at any rate 
the total unbeautifulness, of some of 
its opening passages. The grouping 
together of these five plays may be 
thought arbitrary, since in the first 
two the supernatural plays no open 
part as it does in the other three. 
But this objection is grounded on the 
letter, not on the spirit. Who shall 
lay down the boundary between the 
land of faery and the land of fantasy ? 
It is merely the line on one side of 
which the spirits are visible, while on 
the other they play their pranks un- 
seen. Puck is as active in Illyria as 
in Attica, though we see him only in 
his works ; Ariel is as much at home 
in Ardennes as in the Enchanted 
Island. Who does not feel that the 
air of our Twelfth Night Illyria is 
full of influences quite absent from 
the atmosphere of Much Ado or of 
The Merchant of Venice? This dis- 
tinction cannot be too strongly insisted 
on, for it involves the question of what 
critical standard we are to apply. 
Our moral judgments are as inapplic- 
able to Twelfth Night as to an Arabian 
Night ; Much Ado, on the other hand, 
should stand the ethical test as well 
as Middlemarch—if it does not, so 
much the worse. 

The elements of beauty and of hu- 
mour are: kept very much apart in 
Twelfth Night. It contains two actions 
in one frame—a romantic intrigue 
borrowed from Italy, and a pair of 
practical jokes, or “good practices,” 
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as Mr. Manningham hath it, invented 
by Shakespeare. These two actions 
can be said really to touch at only one 
point, and then, as it were, unwill- 
ingly; for it is where Viola’s blade 
crosses Sir Andrew’s. It shows how 
potent is the name of Shakespeare to 
conjure up a mist before the eyes of 
criticism, when we find rationalistic 
German critics like Bulthaupt—critics 
whom the orthodox Shakespearologists 
regard as mere pagans—dwelling upon 
the admirable unity of Twelfth Night 
as a reason why it, more than any of 
its fellows, should hold the German 
stage. The prosaic analysis of Be 
nedix contains a great deal more 
truth. The play has just as much 
unity as two spheres in contact. 

The history of the romantic intrigue 
is curious, and affords one example of 
Charles Kingsley’s somewhat rash 
generalisation as to Shakespeare’s 
“truly divine instinct for finding 
honey where others found poison.” 
The sister disguised in male attire and 
mistaken for her twin-brother appears 
in Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, but it is in 
Bandello that the tale first takes the 
shape we know. Here we have the 
sister acting as page to the man she 
loves, and sent by him on embassies 
of love to an obdurate fair one, who 
becomes enamoured of the ambassa- 
dress, and ultimately falls by mistake 
into the arms of a_ twin-brother of 
the supposed page. Bandello’s tale is 
rambling and very licentious, bur- 
dened with heavy fathers, confidants, 
and the other stock figures of the 
Italian bourgeois life it depicts, the 
separation of the brother and sister 
being supposed to take place at the 
sack of Rome.  Belleforest simply 
translates and condenses Bandello ; 
and to Belleforest Barnaby Rich seems 
to have gone for his tale of Apolonius 
and Silla, included in Riche his Fare- 
well to Militarie profession, published 
in 1581. That Shakespeare borrowed 
mainly from Rich cannot be doubted. 
He may possibly have known Ban- 
dello’s tale, and all or any of the 
three Italian comedies (two called 
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GUInganni and the third GI’Ingan- 
nati) founded upon it. Hunter makes 
out a tolerable case in favour of his 
having known Gi’Ingannati, the 
strongest point in it being the pro- 
bability that the title of Twelfth Night 
was ‘suggested to him by an allusion 
in the preface to “ la Notte di Beffan.” 
But he took little from any one but 
Rich. It was Rich who changed the 
characters of the tale from Italian 
bourgeois into romantic dukes and 
dames; it was Rich who placed the 
scene by the sea and introduced a 
shipwreck, though not as the means of 
the separation between Silla and Silvio. 
Strangely enough Rich had greatly 
improved upon Bandello’s tale, intro- 
ducing a novel comic motive towards 
the close, and bringing about the reve- 
lation of his heroine’s sex better than 
any of his predecessors. This modifi- 
cation, however, involved two scenes 
of such immodesty as Beaumont 
and Fletcher would have revelled in. 
Not so Shakespeare, who rejected 
them even at the sacrifice of a certain 
amount of constructive finish. The 
change is due to a refined sense of 
tone and keeping which he did not 
always evince so clearly. He felt 
that the love which breathes through 
the play must be “ high-fantastical,” 
and that its grosser phenomena must 
for the nonce be ignored. In a fairy 
tale everything must be sensuous, no- 
thing sensual ; and 7wel/th Night is a 
fairy tale. 

This well understood, all the erudi- 
ties and absurdities of the romance 
become so many inseparable character- 
istics of the form. The exact like- 
ness between Viola and Sebastian, ex- 
tending even to the fashion and colour 
of their clothes ; Olivia’s sudden love 
for Viola ; the complaisant philosophy 
with which Sebastian consents to 
marry a woman he has never seen 
before ; the Duke’s barbarous whim 
of sacrificing “the lamb that he doth 
love, to spite a raven’s heart within a 
dove ;” the failure of Viola and Se- 
bastian instantly to recognise one an- 
other—all these details are bad drama 
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but good fairy tale. And how fresh 
and exquisite, how gracious and 
stately, are the figures which move 
through these fantastic mazes! Viola 
isa shade more ethereal and fragile 
than Rosalind ; to take an illustration 
suggested by their two names, she is 
as a violet to a moss-rose. ‘ Gany- 
mede” would probably have done 
more credit to his “swashing, martial 
outside” in the duel with Sir Andrew 
than did the shrinkingly sensitive 
“Cesario.” For the rest they are 
equally modest, yet equally frank, 
equally self-reliant, yet equally wo- 
manly. Olivia is a model of the gra- 
cious chatelaine, even while she is a 
victim to the mischievous love-philtres 
of the unseen Puck of the play. 
Lamb’s remark on the tone in which 
she should “trifle a leisure sentence or 
two” with the Clown, instead of “ set- 
ting her wits at him” to “ vie conceits 
with him in downright emulation,” is 
not the least happy in the happiest of 
his criticisms. What a princely car- 
riage has the languid egoist Orsino, in 
whose mouth the poet has placed some 
of his loveliest snatches of verbal 
melody! What a fine fresh buoyancy 
of youth do we find in Sebastian! 
How pleasant is the bluff tenderness 
of the old seaman Antonio! The play 
begins with a symphony, and ends 
with a song, and should, on the stage, 
be steeped in music. It is a fugue of 
graceful fantasies, 

So much for the fairy tale: now for 
the farce. Its construction is entirely 
Shakespeare’s, and affords a good 
specimen of his manner. Given the 
pompously fatuous character of Mal- 
volio, the “practise” put upon him 
is a very simple invention. Much 
more ingenuity is shown in the second 
practical joke of the duel, with its 
recoil upon the head of its perpetrator 
through the intervention of Sebastian. 
All these scenes—the scene of the 
letter, of the cross-garters, of the duel 
and its consequences—are theatrically 
effective by reason of their skilful 
dialogue, which a little judicious 
pruning renders fairly comprehensible 
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to modern ears. On the other hand 
there are many passages which can at 
no time have been reasonably good 
dialogue—such as the first meeting 
between Maria and Sir Andrew, and 
several of the scenes in which the 
Clown is concerned. Such inane word- 
strainings may have been true to na- 
ture, since the professional fools of the 
day, bound to be funny at all hazards, 
must often have resorted to them ; 
but they are none the less puerile, and 
should drop away on the modern stage 
to the great advantage of all concerned. 
Feste is, on the whole, one of the 
shallowest of Shakespeare’s jesters. 
When he says of himself that he is 
not Olivia’s fool, but her corrupter of 
words, there is more than a spice of 
truth in the remark. Compared with 
Touchstone, he sinks into absolute 
insignificance. The parts can scarcely 
have been written for the same actor ; 
Touchstone was probably designed for 
a comedian of authoritative genius, 
Feste for a mere singing clown. 

As to the other characters in this 
portion of the play, only one of them, 
Malvolio, presents any difficulties. Of 
Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, it is an old remark, but none 
the less a true one, that the former is 
a vulgarised Falstaff, the latter a cari- 
eatured Slender. It is to be noted 
that in the chronological sequence 
Twelfth Night follows almost imme- 
diately the two parts of Henry IV. 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Shakespeare doubtless found the popu- 
larity of these types unexhausted, and, 
moreover, he had probably the actors 
of Sir John and Slender ready to hand. 
He accordingly deprived the knight of 
his consummate intellectual supremacy 
of scoundreldom, giving him a some- 
what weaker head for liquor, and a 
somewhat stronger heart for fighting ; 
he added to Slender a dash of Ben 
Jonson’s Master Stephen; and he 
placed the two figures in his fairy 
Illyria as he had formerly placed 
Bottom, Snout, and Starveling in his 
fairy Attica. Knight’s explanation 
of the presence of these English roys- 
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terers in Illyria, by supposing Olivia’s 
mother to have been an English- 
woman, sister to Sir Toby, is one of 
the most amusing naivetés in the 
apologetics of Shakespearology. 

And lastly, of Malvolio. I confess 
that he has always been to me one of 
the most puzzling of Shakespeare’s 
creations. The theory, so popular 
with German, and with some English, 
commentators, which makes of him a 
satirical type of the Puritan as 
Shakespeare conceived him, will not 
hold ground for a moment. It is 
founded on one or two detached 
speeches wrested from their context. 
Maria says of him that “he is some- 
times a kind of a Puritan,” only to say 
in the next breath that “the devil a 
Puritan” is he; and when Sir An- 
drew expresses a desire to beat him, 
Sir Toby derisively asks, “ What, for 
being a Puritan? Thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight?” Is it likely 
that Shakespeare was himself guilty 
of the stupidity which even Sir Toby 
ridicules in his gull? Yet Kreyssig, 
as a rule one of the most common- 
sense commentators, does not hesitate 
to speak as if the poet, in this charac- 
ter, took revenge for the Puritan 
attacks upon his craft, as Moliére, in 
Tartuffe, lashed his enemies the bigots. 
If this was Shakespeare’s intention, he 
must have been a blundering satirist, 
for there is nothing of the typical 
Puritan in Malvolio. He carries out 
his lady’s orders in remonstrating with 
her kinsman for making her house a 
noisy tavern, and by so doing he draws 
down upon himself the vengeance of 
the leagued spirits of misrulg If it 
be Puritanism to do his duty as a man 
of sense and a faithful steward in at- 
tempting to put a stop to drunken 
ribaldry, then the poet seems rather 
to eulogise than to satirise Puritanism. 
On the other hand, his misfortunes, so 
far as he is himself responsible for 
them, spring from defects by no means 
characteristically Puritan. Spiritual 


pride is the besetting sin of the “ unco’ 

guid’; it is physical vanity which 

leads Malvolio so readily to swallow 
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his tormentors’ bait. A scorn, real or 
affected, for the things of this life is 
the mark of the Puritan; Malvolio, 
however little taste he may have for 
the gross “cakes and ale” of the boon 
companions, has not the slightest de- 
sire to conceal his worldliness beneath 
a mask of other-worldliness, But such 
argument is futile. No one who reads 
the play without a preconceived theory 
can find in Malvolio the smallest trace 
of the zealot. All that can by any 
stretch of language be called Puritan- 
ism in his conduct redounds entirely 
to his honour. 

To me it seems that Shakespeare, in 
drawing him, had not so clear an idea 
as usual of the precise phase of 
character he wished to represent. He 
was more concerned to obtain comic 
effects than to create a consistent, 
closely-observed type. We do not 
know Malvolio as we know Polonius, 
Jacques, Mercutio, Dogberry. This 
may be a mere personal impression, 
but I seem to trace in the commen- 
tators something of the uncertainty 
which has always troubled me with 
reference to his character. The very 
fact that he has been so grievously 
misinterpreted proves that there is a 
certain vagueness in his characterisa- 
tion. Lamb has drawn with his usual 
delicacy of insight the externals, so to 
speak, of the part, has left directions 
for all coming generations of actors 
(happy whoso can follow them!) ; but 
his hints as to how the best comic 
value is to be extracted from the stage- 
personage throw little light upon the 
inward structure, the psychological 
basis, of the character. If I may 
hazard a theory, I should say that he 
is not a Puritan but a Philistine. 
Tue radical defect of his nature is a 
lack of that sense of humour which 
is the safety-valve of all our little 
insanities, preventing even the most 
expansive egoism from altogether over- 
inflating us. He takes himself and the 
world too seriously. He has no intuition 
for the incongruous and grotesque, to 
put the drag upon his egoistic fantasy, 
“sick of self-love.” His face, not 
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only smileless itself but contemptuous 
of mirth in others, has acted as a 
damper upon the humour of the 
sprightly Maria and the jovial Sir 
Toby ; he has taken a set pleasure in 
putting the poor Clown out of coun- 
tenance by receiving his quips with a 
stolid gravity. Hence the rancour of 
the humorists against a fundament- 
ally antagonistic nature; hence, per- 
haps, their whim of making him crown 
his absurdities by wearing a forced 
smile, a grimace more incongruous 
with his pompous personality than 
even cross-garters or yellow stockings. 
He is a being, in short, to whom the 
world, with all its shows and forms, is 
intensely real and profoundly respect- 
able. He has no sense of its littleness, 
its evanescence, without which he can 
have no true sense of its greatness 
and its mystery. In common life this 
absorption in the shows of things 
manifests itself in a deficient feeling 
for proportion and contrast. He has 
no sense of humour—that is the head 
and front of his offending. 

That his punishment, strictly con- 
sidered, is excessive to the point of 
barbarity, cannot, I think, be doubted ; 
but the air of the fairy tale inter- 
penetrates the farce, and we do not 
demand a strict apportionment of 
justice either poetical or practical. It 
is certain that no sense of painful 
injustice has generally been found to 
interfere with the pleasure to be 
derived from the play, which has, 
until of late years, been popular on 
the English stage, while German 
crities agree in regarding it as the 
comedy which, on the whole, retains 
most vitality for modern audiences,? 
Nor can we doubt that its attractive- 
ness on the stage has hitherto been 
due to the farce rather than to the 
fairy tale, whose iridescent beauties 
are apt to be lost in the harsh light 

1 In the season of 1878-79 it was played in 
Germany twenty-four times, and by nine 
different companies ; in the season 1879-80, 
forty-five times by eighteen companies; in 
1881, twenty-seven times by twelve com- 
panies ; and in 1882, twenty-four times by ten 
companies. 
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of the theatre. Whether he clearly 
defined his character or not, Shake- 
speare evidently succeeded in making 
of Malvolio an effective comic figure. 


Ill. 

How, then, is Twelfth Night treated 
at the Lyceum? Is the fairy tale 
brought into prominence, or the farce ? 
or do they receive equal justice? It 
may be said at once that the fairy tale 
comes off the better of the two, but 
that even it meets with somewhat 
inadequate treatment. 

Not, certainly, as regards externals. 
Mr. Irving and his scenic artists 
seem to have recognised, consciously 
or instinctively, that they had to deal 
with a Kingdom of Kennaquhere, 
unrecorded in history, undiscoverable 
in geography, which must, before all 
else, be sumptuous and sun.mery. The 
action moves through no less than 
thirteen scenes, seven of which take 
up, if not the full stage, at least a 
considerable part of its depth. Ina 
popular German arrangement of the 
play two “sets” are made to suffice ; 
but this is a false and inartistic 
economy. It is useless to talk of 
overburdening the action with decora- 
tion. This criticism might apply to 
Romeo and Juliet, but in Twelfth Night 
there is practically no action to be 
overburdened. The richer and more 
varied the background, the fuller is 
the sensuous satisfaction we receive 
from the whole. The Lyceum Illyria 
is a land where ornate Renaissance 
palaces with their cool balconies and 
colonnades and their mazy arabesque 
traceries, look forth among groves 
of palms, and plantains, and orange- 
trees, and cedars, over halcyon seas 
dotted with bird-like feluccas and 
high-prowed fishing-boats. There is 
even in some scenes, such as that in 
Orsino’s palace, an apparently inten- 
tional effort to indicate a semi-magic 
light, neither that of common day nor 
of any visible lamp, torch, or candle, 
but a suffused rich radiance contrast- 
ing exquisitely with the blue moon- 
light in the background. 
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The light and colour of the play is 
thus successfully presented, but one 
all-important element is lacking from 
its atmosphere — the music which 
should permeate it— 

“ Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Irving’s arrangement, otherwise un- 
objectionable, removes Shakespeare’s 
opening scene from its initial position. 
The first line of the play, as it stands 
in the text, strikes the key-note of all 
that is to follow :— 


‘* Tf music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it.” 

Mr. Irving and his musical director 
do not take this hint. They not only 
eliminate the Clown’s two songs— 
lyrics so exquisite that one feels the 
criticism impertinent which proves one 
and probably both of them to be 
popular songs merely quoted by 
Shakespeare—but they stint us of the 
bursts of instrumental melody which 
might, and should, greet us at every 
turn. 

Four characters move through the 
simple figure of the fairy tale—Viola 
and Orsino, Olivia and Sebastian. 
About Miss Ellen Terry’s Viola there 
is certainly a peculiar charm. It is 
not the Viola either of tradition or of 
imagination; it lacks warmth and 
colour and soft youthfulness. As we 
first see her standing on the sea- 
washed rocks in the lurid sunset, her 
stately figure might be that of an 
abandoned Ariadne or an expectant 
Calypso; no one would ever suspect 
her to represent Viola. ut when 
she assumes the white silk and gold- 
embroidered tunic with the white 
mantle draped negligently over her 
arm, we feel that we are in the pre- 
sence of an individual creation, if not 
of the very Viola our fancy painted. 
This is a Viola not “ painted” at all, 
but delicately carved in alabaster. It 
seems as though Patience had come 
down from her monument, and, still 
smiling at grief with distant wistful 
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his tormentors’ bait. A scorn, real or 
affected, for the things of this life is 
the mark of the Puritan; Malvolio, 
however little taste he may have for 
the gross “cakes and ale” of the boon 
companions, has not the slightest de- 
sire to conceal his worldliness beneath 
a mask of other-worldliness., But such 
argument is futile. No one who reads 
the play without a preconceived theory 
can find in Malvolio the smallest trace 
of the zealot. All that can by any 
stretch of language be called Puritan- 
ism in his conduct redounds entirely 
to his honour. 

To me it seems that Shakespeare, in 
drawing him, had not so clear an idea 
as usual of the precise phase of 
character he wished to represent. He 
was more concerned to obtain comic 
effects than to create a consistent, 
closely-observed type. We do not 
know Malvolio as we know Polonius, 
Jacques, Mercutio, Dogberry. This 
may be a mere personal impression, 
but I seem to trace in the commen- 
tators something of the uncertainty 
which has always troubled me with 
reference to his character. The very 
fact that he has been so grievously 
misinterpreted proves that there is a 
certain vagueness in his characterisa- 
tion. Lamb has drawn with his usual 
delicacy of insight the externals, so to 
speak, of the part, has left directions 
for all coming generations of actors 
(happy whoso can follow them!) ; but 
his hints as to how the best comic 
value is to be extracted from the stage- 
personage throw little light upon the 
inward structure, the psychological 
basis, of the character. If I may 
hazard a theory, I should say that he 
is not a Puritan but a Philistine. 
Tue radical defect of his nature is a 
lack of that sense of humour which 
is the safety-valve of all our little 
insanities, preventing even the most 
expansive egoism from altogether over- 
inflating us. He takes himself and the 
world too seriously. He has no intuition 
for the incongruous and grotesque, to 
put the drag upon his egoistic fantasy, 
“sick of self-love.” His face, not 
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only smileless itself but contemptuous 
of mirth in others, has acted as a 
damper upon the humour of the 
sprightly Maria and the jovial Sir 
Toby ; he has taken a set pleasure in 
putting the poor Clown out of coun- 
tenance by receiving his quips with a 
stolid gravity. Hence the rancour of 
the humorists against a fundament- 
ally antagonistic nature; hence, per- 
haps, their whim of making him crown 
his absurdities’ by wearing a forced 
smile, a grimace more incongruous 
with his pompous personality than 
even cross-garters or yellow stockings. 
He is a being, in short, to whom the 
world, with all its shows and forms, is 
intensely real and profoundly respect- 
able. He has no sense of its littleness, 
its evanescence, without which he can 
have no true sense of its greatness 
and its mystery. In common life this 
absorption in the shows of things 
manifests itself in a deficient feeling 
for proportion and contrast. He has 
no sense of humour—that is the head 
and front of his offending. 

That his punishment, strictly con- 
sidered, is excessive to the point of 
barbarity, cannot, I think, be doubted ; 
but the air of the fairy tale inter- 
penetrates the farce, and we do not 
demand a strict apportionment of 
justice either poetical or practical. It 
is certain that no sense of painful 
injustice has generally been found to 
interfere with the pleasure to be 
derived from the play, which has, 
until of late years, been popular on 
the English stage, while German 
critics agree in regarding it as the 
comedy which, on the whole, retains 
most vitality for modern audiences,? 
Nor can we doubt that its attractive- 
ness on the stage has hitherto been 
due to the farce rather than to the 
fairy tale, whose iridescent beauties 
are apt to be lost in the harsh light 

1 In the season of 1878-79 it was played in 
Germany twenty-four times, and by nine 
different companies ; in the season 1879-80, 
forty-five times by eighteen companies; in 
1881, twenty-seven times by twelve com- 
panies ; and in 1882, twenty-four times by ten 
companies. 
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of the theatre. Whether he clearly 
defined his character or not, Shake- 
speare evidently succeeded in making 
of Malvolio an effective comic figure. 


Ill. 

How, then, is Twel/th Night treated 
at the Lyceum? Is the fairy tale 
brought into prominence, or the farce ? 
or do they receive equal justice? It 
may be said at once that the fairy tale 
comes off the better of the two, but 
that even it meets with somewhat 
inadequate treatment. 

Not, certainly, as regards externals, 
Mr. Irving and his scenic artists 
seem to have recognised, consciously 
or instinctively, that they had to deal 
with a Kingdom of Kennaquhere, 
unrecorded in history, undiscoverable 
in geography, which must, before all 
else, be sumptuous and summery. The 
action moves through no less than 
thirteen scenes, seven of which take 
up, if not the full stage, at least a 
considerable part of its depth. Ina 
popular German arrangement of the 
play two “sets” are made to suffice ; 
but this is a false and inartistic 
economy. It is useless to talk of 
overburdening the action with decora- 
tion. This criticism might apply to 
Romeo and Juliet, but in Twelfth Night 
there is practically no action to be 
overburdened. The richer and more 
varied the background, the fuller is 
the sensuous satisfaction we receive 
from the whole. The Lyceum [Illyria 
is a land where ornate Renaissance 
palaces with their cool balconies and 
colonnades and their mazy arabesque 
traceries, look forth among groves 
of palms, and plantains, and orange- 
trees, and cedars, over halcyon seas 
dotted with bird-like feluccas and 
high-prowed fishing-boats. There is 
even in some scenes, such as that in 
Orsino’s palace, an apparently inten- 
tional effort to indicate a semi-magic 
light, neither that of common day nor 
of any visible lamp, torch, or candle, 
but a suffused rich radiance contrast- 
ing exquisitely with the blue moon- 
light in the background. 


The light and colour of the play is 
thus successfully presented, but one 
all-important element is lacking from 
its atmosphere — the music which 
should permeate it— 


“ Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Irving’s arrangement, otherwise un- 
objectionable, removes Shakespeare’s 
opening scene from its initial position. 
The first line of the play, as it stands 
in the text, strikes the key-note of all 
that is to follow :— 


‘* If music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it.” 


Mr. Irving and his musical director 
do not take this hint. They not only 
eliminate the Clown’s two songs— 
lyrics so exquisite that one feels the 
criticism impertinent which proves one 
and probably both of them to be 
popular songs merely quoted by 
Shakespeare—but they stint us of the 
bursts of instrumental melody which 
might, and should, greet us at every 
turn. 

Four characters move through the 
simple figure of the fairy tale—Viola 
and Orsino, Olivia and Sebastian. 
About Miss Ellen Terry’s Viola there 
is certainly a peculiar charm. It is 
not the Viola either of tradition or of 
imagination; it lacks warmth and 
colour and soft youthfulness. As we 
first see her standing on the sea- 
washed rocks in the lurid sunset, her 
stately figure might be that of an 
abandoned Ariadne or an gxpectant 
Calypso; no one would ever suspect 
her to represent Viola. But when 
she assumes the white silk and gold- 
embroidered tunic with the white 
mantle draped negligently over her 
arm, we feel that we are in the pre- 
sence of an individual creation, if not 
of the very Viola our fancy painted. 
This is a Viola not “ painted” at all, 
but delicately carved in alabaster. It 
seems as though Patience had come 
down from her monument, and, still 
smiling at grief with distant wistful 
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eyes, mingled for a season in the 
motley doings of men. Shakespeare’s 
Viola has certainly a greater store of 
healthy animal spirits than this deli- 
cate, sylph-like creature ; but she can- 
not have a lighter, airier grace, or, on 
occasion, a more refined and yet in- 
cisive humour. It seemed to me that 
Miss Terry’s worst mannerisms, her 
love of studied attitude, and her sing- 
song ill-emphasised delivery of verse, 
had almost disappeared. It will one 
day be recognised, I think, that her 
Viola is a vast improvement on her 
Beatrice, and in fact the best of her 
Shakespearean parts. Mr. Terriss, 
unfortunately, is a most inadequate 
Orsino. The dreamy egoist, wrapped 
up in his fantastic passion, and luxuri- 
ating in the languor of its “aromatic 
pain,” is quite beyond the conception, 
or at least beyond the powers of exe- 
eution, of this fatally beautiful 
actor. His sins are mainly of omis- 
sion—lack of largeness of manner and 
music of utterance—but at one point 
he is positively and painfully wrong, 
namely, in the bantering tone he 
assumes on the revelation of Viola’s 
sex. The Olivia, Miss Rose Leclercq, 
lacks, if not distinction, at least no- 
bility of manner, and is conventional 
though not unpleasing. Mr. F. Terry, 
who plays Sebastian, resembles his 
sister sufficiently to make the comedy 
of errors not incredible, and that is as 
much as can be expected. His acting 
is manly and pleasant enough. 

More music, and more aptly chosen, 
as well as a more musical more melan- 
choly Orsino—these are the elements 
required to make the presentation of 
the fairy tale well-nigh ideal. As it 
is, the Viola makes it very charming. 
Let us now turn to the farce. 

It would have been little less than 
miraculous had the characters of Sir 
Toby and Sir Andrew appealed very 
forcibly to the audience. One cannot 
but remember how, on the first night 
of Much Ado, Dogberry and Verges, 
characters much easier to play and of 
humours much less obsolete, were 
voted bores and hindrances to the 
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action. Here, indeed, there is no 
particular action to obstruct, the two 
knights being themselves leading 
figures in one of the two intrigues ; 
but it would have demanded the 
rarest combination of comic force and 
finesse to make them fully credible 
and comprehensible to a modern audi- 
ence. Now it so happens that in 
casting these parts Mr. Irving has 
made a grave mistake, and spoiled the 
little chance they had of acquiring 
new vitality for a new and sophisti- 
cated generation. Sir Toby is played 
by Mr. David Fisher, an admirable 
comedian who, twenty years ago, 
might have made much of the charac- 
ter. As it is, he quite lacks the 
breadth and robustness of manner 
which are the first essentials for a 
part of the sort. Sir Toby is a large- 
limbed, large - bellied,- large - voiced 
toper, certainly not past the fifth of 
the seven ages. To give him the 
least touch of senility is to strike at 
the foundation of the character, which 
surely consists of irrepressible, over- 
mastering animal spirits. There is an 
indecision in Mr. Fisher’s manner, a 
lack of robustness and rotundity ab- 
solutely fatal to its effect. Mr. 
Wyatt as Sir Andrew is hopelessly 
out of his element, so hopelessly that 
criticism knows not where to begin or 
end, and can only assert broadly that 
he does not come within a hundred 
miles of the character. It would be 
unjust to lay the ineffectiveness of 
the Clown entirely at Mr. Calhaem’s 
door, but his forced and mechanical 
fooling, without a trace of spontaneous 
fantasy, certainly did not succeed in 
bringing poor Feste home to the 
humorous sympathies of the audience. 
Miss Louisa Payne was a tolerable 
Maria, but even had she possessed 
much greater natural gifts for the 
part, she alone could not have infused 
the proper spirit into the scenes of the 
carouse and the conspiracy. Thus 


those passages whose mere remem- 
brance was like an electric shock of 
merriment to the mind of Charles 
Lamb, as he thought of Dodd and 
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Suett and the elder Palmer, now pass 
before our weary eyes like the melan- 
choly ghosts of what once was comedy. 

But what of Malvoliot Did not 
Mr. Irving redeem these scenes from 
barrenness? He did in a measure, for 
the opening scenes of his performance 
were admirable ; but at the close there 
came a sudden declension which had 
well-nigh wrecked the fortunes of the 
revival. 

In the scene of his first appearance 
Mr. Irving’s manner had much of 
that “ Spanish loftiness ”’ which so de- 
lighted Lamb in Bensley’s conception 
of the part. He was the self-sufficient, 
sternly formal, Jack-in-oflice to the 
life. The rebuke to the revellers, 
again, was an excellent specimen of 
his artistic method, for not only was 
his playing good, but its effect was 
heightened by a marvellously spectral 
night-dress and a scenic arrangement 
which threw into relief the grim gro- 
tesqueness of his appearance. His 
soliloquy before finding the letter was 
addressed too much to the audience, 
and throughout this scene his face 
showed one of the defects of its 
qualities in the shape of an inability 
to assume a sufficiently stolid and im- 
movable self-consequence. When an 
absence of humorous expression is 
required to give a speech its full 
comic effect, Mr. Irving’s restless eye- 
brows and obliquely twinkling eyes do 
him a disservice. In all his comic 
creations a semi-sardonic archness is 
the prevailing expression of his face, 
and when this breaks through the 
Castilian gravity of Malvolio, as he 
not seldom allows it to do, the effect 
is peculiarly inappropriate. Whatever 
may have been Shakespeare’s precise 
intention, he certainly did not mean 
Malvolio to be arch. When he 
appears before Olivia, however, in his 
cross-gartered yellow stockings, the 
comedy lies in an assumption of the 
very archness which is not in his 
nature, and here Mr. Irving’s expres- 
sion is appropriate enough. From 
this point forward he is throughout in 
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error. The scene of the dark room 
and the concluding scene are no 
doubt peculiarly difficult, but to 
treat them in a tone of serious 
tragedy is to introduce a discord so 
crying that it jarred even on the not 
very fastidiously critical ear of the 
Lyceum audience. There is a buoy- 
ancy of self-esteem about Malvolio 
which would necessarily prevent his 
collapsing into such a nerveless state of 
prostrate dejection as that in which 
Mr. Irving exhibits him, stretched on 
the straw of a dungeon worthy of 
Fidelio.‘ The play should, after all, 
be treated as a comedy; if Mr. 
Irving could not hit the true comedy 
tone in these scenes he had better 
have erred on the side of farce 
than on that of melodrama. The 
short scene of his appearance before 
the Duke and Olivia in the last act 
was a mere repetition of his Shylock ; 
he went off like the baffled villain 
of melodrama, not the befooled fantast 
of comedy. The mistake was all the 
more surprising in that it was un- 
intelligent. 

There can be no doubt that the 
straw which clung to Mr. Irving’s 
dress from the mad-house scene was 
the last straw, which broke the pa- 
tience of a certain section of the first- 
night audience, already tried by the 
grave inadequacies of the comic por- 
tions of the play. The groans which 
interrupted his speech fell like thunder 
from a clear sky, and naturally be- 
wildered him not a little. To com- 
plain so loudly of one or two mistakes 
of detail certainly showed ah unphilo- 
sophie irritation, perhaps due to the 
baking July atmosphere. I, for one, 
should regret it less if I could trace in 
it the beginnings of a serious reaction 
against the exclusive cultivation of 
what Mr. Irving frankly calls “the 
ancient drama” at the Lyceum. 


WILLIAM ARCHER, 


1] speak of the first performance. Mr, 
Irving, | understand, has since modified this 
passage for the better. 











CARLYLE AND NEUBERG. 


In all that I have read of Thomas 
Carlyle, nothing has impressed me as 
more interesting and illustrative of his 
character than the incidents and frag- 
mentary conversations which have 
become known to me through his con- 
nection with Joseph Neuberg. When 
in 1867 Neuberg died, Carlyle intended 
to write a short memoir of him ; but 
at that time of his own great sorrow 
he so shrank from setting about the 
work, that at last he said, “ We will 
let him be.” The admiration and 
reverence on the one side, and the 
respect and affection on the other, 
have, however, been told in a very 
interesting article which has recently 
appeared in Unsere Zeit, from the pen 
of Dr. Althaus. My own acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Neuberg and those who 
were nearest to him began at about the 
same time as his personal acquaintance 
with Carlyle ; and if what I am about 
to write should have any worth, it 
will be from this fact, and the readiness 
with which my friend, Neuberg’s sister, 
has placed in my hands such materials 
as would serve my purpose. 

Neuberg was born in Wiirzburg in 
1806, and having entered the office of 
a mercantile firm in Hamburg, proved 
by his ability, industry, and trust- 
worthiness, of so much value to his 
employers that he was afterwards 
placed in a position of much responsi- 
bility at Nottingham, and eventually 
taken into partnership. Notwith- 
standing his efficiency as a man of 
business, he found time for the culti- 
vation of his natural taste and gift for 
literature, and was active in public 
matters, especially in everything that 
was likely to be of benefit to the 
working-classes. For some years he 
was President of the People’s College, 
and of the Literary Department of the 
Mechanics’ Institution. Sometimes 


he would himself give lectures; but 
his desire, in catering for the people, 
was to secure the services of the best 
lecturers from near and far. Conse- 
quently he took advantage of Emer- 
son’s visit to England in 1847, and 
received him in his own house as a 
guest. There, from the signs, both in 
conversation and in various engravings, 
of exceeding admiration for Carlyle 
(Neuberg had himself given a lecture 
on Carlyle, and had gone to London 
expressly to hear the lectures on 
“‘Hero-Worship”’), Emerson expressed 
to Neuberg’s sister his surprise that 
the acquaintance was confined to 
writings. She replied, “I do believe 
my brother would give his little finger 
to know Carlyle.” Emerson said, “ I 
shall not leave England without bring- 
ing the two together.” Accordingly, 
in the spring of the next year (1848), 
the meeting was brought about. The 
result may be told in Mrs. Carlyle’s 
words :— 
“* July 22nd. 

“Come and see us whenever 
you are in London. We both took 
to you from the first evening. For 
me, I have a natural or an acquired 
affinity to the sorrowful. That a man 
have a great and an enduring sorrow 
is enough always to make me his 
friend—provided that he do not weakly 
suffer it to master him and spill his 
life. Indeed it is only the sorrowing 
that I can understand and sympathise 
with. The people who ‘are at ease in 
Zion’ surpass my comprehension, and 
I fly from them as much as the forms 
of society will allow.” 

The great sorrow here referred to 
was the death of Neuberg’s wife, after 
a very happy but short married life of 
six years. This event had, too, the 


effect of raising the question whether 
he should not give up business, and 
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devote himself wholly to literature, 
which was much more after his heart. 
His habits were simple, and he had so 
far prospered in the world as to have 
enough for all his wants. 

Two extracts from Neuberg’s letters 
to his sister belong to this period :— 


** Lonpon, 14th March, 1849. 


“On Monday I spent a very pleasant 
evening at Carlyle’s. His wife was 
out, and I had him all to myself. We 
made tea together, and he told me 
many things that I desired to know. 
He was in a very good humour, and is 
the tenderest of mankind when one 
can look somewhat into the depths of 
his nature.” 

“*STRAND, 14th May, 1849. 

“T dined at Wilkinson’s. After- 
wards I went to Chelsea. The doctor 
and a German lady were there. After 
a little while the master put on his 
coat with the velvet collar, and we 
went off together. He walks rather 
like a Catholic priest, his long, thin 
body somewhat shambling. He was 
in a serious and tender mood, and 
spoke earnestly and finely the whole 
way. At Lord Ashburton’s we had a 
very friendly reception. My lord and 
lady were in the drawing-room, which 
is the richest room I have seen any- 
where—Wiirzburg and Munich royal 
palaces not excepted. Later, other 
gentlemen came; among them the 
Russian ambassador. Carlyle’s un- 
restrained conversation with these 
people is very amusing. The general 
tone of the company was cultivated 
and simple. Not once did I hear the 
words ‘my lord,’ or ‘my lady.’ At 
half-past eleven we left, and I[ 
accompanied C. a part of the way 
home.” 


In the course of the year 1849 Mrs. 
Carlyle paid a visit to the Neubergs at 
Nottingham ; and during this visit 
Neuberg told her that what he would 
really like best would be to give his 
services to her husband as a literary 
helper. Carlyle gladly accepted the 
proposal but at the same time wished 
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to make Neuberg feel free to withdraw 
from it if further consideration should 
alter his mind. 


“CHELSEA, 10th November, 1849. 

“Dear Srr,—Jane tells me vou at 
one time thought of offering y: urself 
to me as ‘volunteer secretar,.’ by 
way of having a generous employ nent 
in this werld! How that may have 
been I ‘know not; but if you really 
have leisure and heart for a little of 
that kind of work, then sure enough 
I at present stand much in need of 
such a service as that were on your 
part: a mass of embroiled papers 
written last year, and tied up in 
batches, which have been repeatedly 
on the edge of the fire, which I think 
is their ultimate just destination, but 
to which I grudge to commit them indis- 
criminately just yet, till a better search 
have been made whether there be not 
somefractionsof incombustible perhaps 
in the melancholy imbroglio. The help 
of one like you might really be valuable 
in this small case. For there needs 
not only a copyist, able and willing to 
decipher my blottings, and reduce them 
to clear legibility, but there needs also 
a man of decisive judgment and in- 
sight, who could completely appreciate 
what he read, know in some measure 
what might be worth something, and 
what was clearly worth nothing, reduce 
the confused matter to heads, and thus 
help essentially to disentangle the 
living part of these papers from the 
dead. Copyists I have had of the 
required kind, and could perhaps again 
get (though not without some trouble), 
but a copying editor, of that sort, I 
should in vain apply for by aid of 
money and the labour market. In the 
meanwhile, to do the service myself, 
I find, on repeated attempts, is difficult 
on many accounts, and, I suppose, will 
prove impossible, with the fire so near 
at hand. That is the real state of the 
matter; to which, if what my wife 
reports was serious and not (as is more 
likely) jest, and if you have done with 
your Nottingham affairs, and are 
really free to volunteer for what you 








like, I thought I might as well call 
your attention in passing. 

“ After all, I fear it is but one other 
cowardly instinctive artifice on my 
part to shirk the real difficulty; for 
the truth is, I have got something to 
write again, in these times, an wn- 
written insupportable something, to- 
wards which the papers were an 
attempt evidently futile as such ; and 
I suppose there will be no way of 
determining what to write and what 
to keep silent, or how at all to proceed 
in the matter except—except alas! 
getting into that dreadful paroxysm 
of clairvoyance which is usual to me 
in writing books, but which I shudder 
to contemplate as inevitable again ! 
So that on the whole it is perhaps 
really no vital matter whether you 
say no to all this, or even say nothing ; 
but let it all evaporate as a cloud, 
into the vague blue, and matters take 
their course as if it had not been. 
You will forgive me, at any rate.” 


Neuberg was soon installed in his 
office; for, two days later, Carlyle 
writes, “Thanks for your kind 
readiness to help. We shall be at 
home to-morrow evening, and hope 
to see you then.” This was the 12th 
of November, and before the year was 
out Neuberg gave to his sister the 
following peep into the home life at 
Chelsea. 

‘“*Courcu Row, HAMPSTEAD, 
** December Ath, 1849. 

“Madam C. thanks you for your 
offer of a cat. She is, however, already 
supplied, and has a cat and a dog, and 
master is very kind to them. I my- 
self saw him feed the cat; and when 
the dog arrived, which was sent from 
Manchester by railway, and mistress 
was a little excited at the arrival, he 
was first silent, and then burst out 
into loud laughter, ‘ Well, that is the 
remarkablest little beast I ever saw!’ 
Then thought mistress, ‘We are all 
right now!’ The whole story of the 
dog episode, beginning, middle, and 
end, and all connected with it and not 
connected with it—you can fancy how 
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telling it was as narrated by her, and 
how much time was taken up in bring- 
ing out all the points. We are great 
friends, however, the dog, mistress 
and I, and master too. 

“Yesterday was the latter’s birth- 
day (fifty-four years, God bless the 
mark), and I dined with them (half 
a leg of mutton, cut in two so as to 
roast twice, a ground rice pudding, 
sherry and port after dinner), But 
before dinner I went to town with 
Mrs. C., to buy the dog a collar, and 
for master a shield for a new cap, 
which she had made for him, and a 
card-case. The last we put into the 
envelope of a letter which he had 
received earlier in the day; and at 
seven o'clock the maid was to knock 
at the front door, and bring in the 
letter as if the postman had delivered 
it. ‘Another letter from Espinane ? 
I had one from him this morning ; 
and this is his handwriting. What in 
the world is there in it? H’m, a 
card-case! That’s good, however—just 
the thing I wanted. Mine does not 
fit my new cards, which they always 
change in size. Quite providential ! 
Ha, ha, ha! Just the thing I wanted. 
But how in the world did little 
Espinane get to know that I wanted 
a card-case?’ ‘’Tis your birthday, 
too,’ said the mistress. ‘Ah, how did 
he get to know that?’ He lay on the 
sofa while all this took place. After 
a pause he got up, drew a pocket-comb 
from his pocket, and smoothed his 
wife’s hair with it. ‘Ah, I know now 
it is your doing; you told Espinane 
to send it.’ ‘I declare upon my honour 
I did no such thing. ‘It is your 
doing, however.’ ‘I assure you 1 
never wrote a word to Espinane about 
it, &c. There have you particulars 
to your heart’s content. In his MSS., 
which I have to put in order, there 
are, on nearly every page, marginal 
notes which have nothing to do with 
the text, and in which he seems to be 
talking with himself by the way. Here 
are some of them : 

“* Alas, no use continuing in this 
manner.’ 
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“*Q Himmel, du, hu, hu, hu.’ 

“<*2nd Jan. 1849. To-day is the 
second of the year. Already the year 
contains but 364 days; how are days 
wasted !’ 

“<3rd Jan. Alas, alas, a day to be 
wasted again; are all days to be 
wasted then? Good Heavens! ’ 

“*Ach Gott! this is mere rubbish.’ 
‘No getting the steam up.’ ‘ Enough 
of that; ach,’ etc., etc., ete. 

“ At one time, when he was writing 
of a clergyman, he scribbled at the 
side : ‘Rev. Cambric Muslin,’ 
‘Seraphic Loose-locks,’ ‘Smart Fellow 
of College,’ ‘ Macassar Oil,’ ete.” 


The next two letters go into deeper 

matters, 
** HAMPSTEAD, 12th Jan. 1850. 

“The greater part of yesterday I 
spent at the library of the British 
Museum—a magnificent institution, 
where one finds all books in large 
rooms, and is waited on by a dozen 
librarians, and where daily from five 
to six hundred readers, male and 
female, are assembled. As the rooms 
are commodious and warm, and as ad- 
mission is by introduction without 
charge, this library is a convenient 
resort for the scholar and author...... 
There is too much talking around me 
for me to collect my thoughts ; I will 
therefore conclude my letter with some 
of Carlyle’s sayings. Speaking of the 
Bible, he said, ‘ It is a wonderful book, 
that. Some years ago I read the four 
Gospels through, and I wept a great 
deal over it. It is full of sincerities 
and everlasting truths. I did not find 
Christ that pound of fresh-butter 
character, which people have made of 
Him. On the contrary, He is a man 
with a great deal of anger in Him; 
but the anger all on the right side. 
He always has a sharp word to return 
to the Pharisees. When one who has 
kept the ten commandments asks Him 
whether that is not enough, He tells 
him no—* leave all thy riches and fol- 
low after me.” He goes to the Temple, 
and becomes indignant at the buyers 
and sellers there, and upsets their stalls 
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with a kick of His foot, and takes a 
scourge and drives the money-dealers 
out of the holy place! I thought if 
anybody in our days should go into 
our Court of Chancery and do the like 
there, people would give him a different 
character from that of a pound of 
fresh-butter! And He was full of pity 
too. He wept over the holy city: 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not.” “ Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but for yourselves 
and your children.” Ah, it is a great 
business. And it is curious too how 
the Almighty has permitted it to 
develop itself in the way it has, Those 
times, too, were very much like our 
own ; and there is no telling what may 
be preparing for us in these present 
centuries.’ When C. and I met 
Rogers, they talked together about 
Macaulay’s History of England, and 
Rogers said he (C.) must set Macaulay 
right. He replied ‘What is the use 
of speaking about that scandalous 
period at all? It is no history that 
was transacting then. It had better 
he forgotten very quickly. If your 
ancestors were hung, what business 
have you to talk about ropes ?’ 
“[Sunday.| The letter still lies on 
my table ; so I may add a few words. 
Yesterday evening I spent very plea- 
santly at Carlyle’s. Master, Mrs. and 
the doctor were there; no one else. 
A part of the evening I was with the 
two brothers in the garden, smoking, 
they pipes, I a delicate (weibliche) 
cigarette, as Mrs. said ‘I am sure he 
can’t smoke a pipe.’ At tea madam 
narrated a strange history, and Andrew 
(Dr. C.) asked where she got hold of 
it. ‘Oh,’ mumbled Carlyle, ‘surely 
she has been at her book. She keeps a 
book with all sorts of distracted things 
in it, to which she goes now and then 
for spiritual food.’ Speaking of the 
indifference of the people of our times 
towards high-minded men, he said, 
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‘If Jesus Christ were to come to-day, 
people would not even crucify Him ; 
they would ask Him to dinner, and hear 
what He had to say, and make fun of 
it!’ Speaking of the moneyed people, 
‘Hans Sachs, your Nuremberg shoe- 
maker, sitting with his long white 
beard under his apple-tree, was an 
infinitely nobler figure than any of the 
millionaires of our day. People say 
to me, ‘It is very easy for you not to 
care for money—you have no children 
to provide for ;’ and Lalways think of 
Luther, poor fellow. He had some 
£24 a year, and his friends advised 
him to seek a larger income on account 
of his children, but he said, “ I see no 
duty to leave my children money ; the 
grace of God is better than money.” ’ 
I hope these faithful reports will as- 
sist in modifying reproaches for my 
protracted continuance here.” 


** HAMPSTEAD, Feb, 5th, 1850. 


“Yesterday wasa very fine spring-like 
day, and Carlyle came out to me here, 
and smoked the whole afternoon in my 
room. Puff! puff! such clouds! and 
between them he poured out lamenta- 
tions over the wretchedness of human 
life: ‘There is a desire in the heart of 
man which nothing in this life can 
satisfy. I want everything, and it is 
best, perhaps, that I should have 
nothing. If you give me the whole 
solar system, then I would say, there 
is the star Sirius, I want that too. 
Indeed, a man can do very well without 
happiness. When I go to bed of a 
night, it matters not whether I have 
been happy or not during the day ; it 
matters only whether I have done some 
useful thing. The unhappiness of a 
man lies around him as so much work 
to do—so many devils to be subdued, 
and order and beauty to be created 
out of it. If a man tells me he is 
happy, I am inclined to say to him, 
“You scoundrel, do you think you were 
created for nothing but to loll on sofas, 
and to enjoy yourself in the midst of 
such a sad reality as this world is?” 
I believe the existence of the 
gods themselves is a grand infinite 


sadness,’ and so on. Puff! puff! I 
accompanied him home in the evening, 
and proposed to him to go to Germany 
with me. He seemed not at all dis- 
inclined, and who knows whether you 
will not have to cook mutton-chops for 
him?” 


Here is another letter, which, though 
slight, may be added. 


‘HAMPSTEAD, 14th March, 1850, 

“T often walk seven or eight miles 
in the afternoon by the fields into town. 
On one of these occasions, a short time 
ago, Mrs. Carlyle wanted to go with 
me to the Botanical Gardens in Re- 
gent’s Park. But she got tired before 
we had reached our destination, as on 
that morning when we did not get to 
Haddon Hall before breakfast. [This 
was when Mrs. C. was staying with 
the Neubergs at Nottingham in 1849, 
and they went together for a few days 
to the Peacock Inn, Rowsley.] On 
Sunday the master visited me again, 
and smoked and drank three glasses of 
Stein wine. I accompanied him back 
through the fields, which pleased him 
very much and made him quite cheerful. 
‘Who knows for how many ages-these 
paths have been trodden? The marks 
of numberless generations are upon 
them ; far back to the beginning of 
time, to the beginning of England.’” 


In the spring of 1850 Neuberg and 
his sister went to reside at Bonn on the 
Rhine. They remained there for be- 
tween two and three years, during 
which time he attended lectures at the 
University, read at the University 
Library, enjoyed the society of Arndt, 
Dahlmann, and other distinguished 
professors, and contributed articles to 
some English periodicals. This change 
of abode might seem like a breaking- 
off of his connection with Carlyle ; but 
it was not really so. An active corre- 
spondence was kept up; Neuberg 
translated Past and Present, and Hero 
Worship, into German ; and in regard 
to books, and in some other respects, 
his abode in Germany enabled him to 
be of more service to Carlyle in regard 
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to Frederick the Great than he could 
have been had he remained in England. 
The following letters will show what 
Carlyle thought of some of the things 
that were going on in England :— 


CARLYLE TO NEUBERG. 
**CHELSEA, 24th Dec., 1850. 

“... On the whole you seem to have 
found in Bonn all that you could 
reasonably expect ; and if you decided 
to continue there, whatsoever is want- 
ing might gradually be added as well 
as in another place: some course of 
employment for your spiritual shop-ing 
capital, which, wherever you go, will 
be a restless necessity for you. A man, 
in all countries, has ‘to wait at the 
pool’; to look out assiduously for op- 
portunities and capabilities ; snatching 
them up as they arise, and diligently 
paving for himself a way through the 
abyss of them. For it is an ever- 
fluctuating, madly boiling abyss, except 
so far as we can control it and subdue 
it, to one and all of us. Your perfect 
knowledge of England and things 
English seems to offer you some spe- 
cific possibilities of function among 
Germans at present. I doubt not you 
will keep awake, and do good work 
yet, while days are granted you. 

“ Old Arndt, in your picture, looks 
charming—an excellent piece of Old- 
German stuff. I am delighted to hear 
of his vigorous delving and hoeing, 
but wish withal he would write us 
another book ; some autobiographic or 
other selection of his experiences in 
this world—such as it beseems a 
ToAvpytis and roAvrAas, a ‘many-coun- 
selled,’ and a ‘much-enduring’ man to 
give in his old age! 

“... 1 went into Wales in the end of 
last July, thence into Scotland, and so, 
after some uncomfortable roving, back 
to my own shop here. I was, and still 
am, though to a less degree, in alto- 
gether frightful health; incapable of 
going farther in my angry dialogue 
with the world till I have gathered 
myself [together] a little again. The 
world, with its papal aggressions, 
crystal palaces, and such like, is, and 
remains, a great ass—enchanted ass, 


for there is always a man imprisoned 
there withal, poor devil! We like your 
letters very well in the Leader. My 
wife sends many regards.” 


CARLYLE TO NEUBERG. 
‘*CHELSEA, 16th Jan., 1851. 

“... I myself am utterly silent—idle 
would be as good an epithet ; for, in- 
deed, I am still low in point of health, 
not joyful over the aspect of outward 
things, and destitute of force (at pre- 
sent) to cut my way towards any sure 
object among them. A lonely, dan- 
gerous, and not very pleasant ‘way’! 
One has even to sit still, in such cir- 
cumstances, and try if one can gather 
a little strength again for a new plunge 
through those trackless regions, the 
like of which have seldom been travelled 
by an honest citizen, I think! The 
aspect of this social chaos (which in- 
vades one’s hearth and very heart) 
reaching down, as in avalanches, to- 
wards the belly of the abyss, amid the 
cheers of all creatures for their ‘ crystal 
palace’ and ‘ progress of the species,’ 
is very far from cheering to a thought- 
ful man! But one must be patient 
too.” 


CARLYLE TO NEUBERG. 


“*CHELSEA, 25th July, 1851. 

“Your letter came two days ago; a 
very interesting document, opening 
pleasant glimpses of your late ways 
and of the world you have been living 
in. If all men would handle the pen 
with such definiteness, grace, and dex- 
terity, Rowland Hill would be a greater 
benefactorthan he has yet proved! Your 
view of Berlin city and reighbourhood 
is such as to make one rather thankful 
not to be there in this hot weather ; 
though there is an iron energy in it 
too; and I have long perceived the 
Drill-Serjeant to have been much more 
effectually busy there than elsewhere, 
the good fruits of which will not fail to 
appear by and by .. . Herr Tauchnitz, 
a huge eupeptic man, in showy apparel, 
with the cross of the Legion of Honour 
or dishonour at his button-hole, called 
here some months ago, and made an 
honest bargain with me about the 
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French Revolution; five-and-twenty 
pounds down on the nail, which sum, 
as he bragged of giving Thackeray 
£100, &e., &e., seemed to me abun- 
dantly exiguous (especially as the day 
was wet, and I was sicklier than usual) ; 
so that I fear the Grand Cross, who 
affects to have a soul above ducats, may 
have left me rather in illhumour. I 
have sometimes regretted that I did 
not rather recommend to him the volume 
of Latter-Day Pamphlets; however, 
there is now no help, and we will wish 
him speed with what he has. Our 
summer has been in the highest degree 
noisy and inane: probably the idlest 
summer Britain has had for half a 
century past. The ‘ glass palace,’ in 
which I once was and no more, sur- 
passed in beauty of effect and arrange- 
ment all the edifices I had ever seen 
or read of, except in the Arabian Tales ; 
but there, unfortunately, the merits of 
the business ended. ‘The best got-up 
piece of nonsense [ ever in my life saw ’ 
—that was articulately my private note 
on the matter; which is now inar- 
ticulately or otherwise becoming a very 
general public note, for there has been 
no trade or business all summer, es- 
pecially none here, and the shopkeeper 
world, driven almost to despair by total 
want of custom, is getting abundantly 
sulky. To look once at this glass 
palace was (if you forgot all else) per- 
ceptibly pleasant ; but to have gone to 
study, to think or to learn anything in 
it, would almost have driven a serious 
man mad. Who can bear to look on 
chaos, however gilded the specimens 
shown? Very empty persons only! 
‘Improvement in manufactures?’ I 
have often said the grandest specific 
bit of improvements ever made in 
manufactures was effected, not in a 
big glass soap bubble, presided over 
by Prince Albert and the general 
assembly of prurient windbags out of 
all countries, but under the torn hat, 
once, of a Lancashire pedlar selling 
washballs and cheap razors through 
the hill country—pedlar and barber 
who chanced to have a head that he 
could employ in thinking under said 
hat! But, on the whole, I have studied 
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to keep very quiet ; have shrunk into 
the remotest corner, and hung up what 
screams I had against the tumult of 
dust till it laid itself again, and be- 
came mud and zero, as infallibly it 
will, all the faster for being well let 
alone ! 

“This Life of Sterling, of which you 
hear, is a very slight book, but it has 
quietly and piously occupied me, and 
was a thing I had to do: a light por- 
trait, the truest I could easily sketch, 
of an unimportant but very beautiful, 
pathetic and rather significant, human 
life in our century ; I found it a new 
kind of task ; and the blockhead part 
of the world may both read it and 
forget it with more ease than most of 
my books... 

“T feel much better than I did last 
year at this time, biography being a 
much gentler business than the latter- 
day one.” 


CARLYLE TO NEUBERG, 


‘CHELSEA, lst March, 1852. 


“... Well, we have got into spring 
again, with its crowded streets, parlia- 
mentary babble, changes of ministry, 
and changes of weather—not of a- very 
summer character as yet, either of 
these! All men laugh hitherto at the 
new ministry, with Disraeli for chan- 
cellor, king of the money-bags ; but to 
me it gives no laughter, only gloomy 
thoughts (when I attend to it at all), 
as a Belshazzar handwriting on the 
wall! When once the stump orator 
is actually sovereign of England, there 
will be strange sights here as else- 
where! But we cannot help it; and 
must not too much mind it. I think 
sometimes of running over to some 
nice island in the Baltic (say Tycho 
Brahe’s, with excursions to Silesia, to 
Berlin), and leaving this foul puddle 
to settle itself here a little! But this 
is a dead secret, say nothing of it!” 


We now come to the visit to Ger- 
many in 1852, The tour commenced 
near the end of August, and occu- 
pied about six weeks. From Edin- 


burgh vid Rotterdam, Carlyle hastened 
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to Bonn, where his friends, Mr. and 
Miss N., had prepared for him their 
best chamber in the Coblenzer Strasse, 
and done all they could for his comfort. 
On seeing a German bed for the first 
time, he said, “‘ Do the Germans mean 
one to sit in one’s bed?” The house 
was a quiet one ; but there had been 
on the premises a recent establishment 
of fowls, and in the morning he com- 
plained that the cocks had kept him 
awake. By his desire his quarters 
were changed to a small room farthest 
away from the cocks ; and he requested 
also to be provided with a large tub 
plentifully supplied with water. In 
the middle of the next night a splash- 
ing of water was heard, and at the 
same time thete was a strong smell of 
tobacco smoke. Still little or no sleep 
was to be had. So, accompanied by 
Neuberg, he took refuge in the village 
of Honnef, which was then a remark- 
ably quiet place. There, however, the 
church bells were as disturbing as the 
cocks had been; and, returning to 
Bonn, he said to Miss N., in a tone of 
comical despair, “ Will you take me 
up again?” And when, on the follow- 
ing morning, he was asked whether he 
had slept better, he told the old story 
of the man who tried the experiment 
of keeping his horse on less and less 
food, till one morning he found the 
poor animal dead. 

The travellers, Carlyle and Neuberg, 
proceeded by the Rhine to Frankfort. 
The Rhine pleased Carlyle much during 
the whole journey. Ems was visited 
on the route, where Neuberg writes : 
“Pleasant rambles among the hills, 
reminding me of England, him of 
Scotland, gave rise to interesting con- 
versations. The cure-world at the 
gaming tables and dancing-rooms came 
off badly. When the band was play- 
ing waltzes on Sunday, C. said, ‘I 
wish they would play the Hundredth 
Psalm in honour of the Lord’s Day!’ 
An old lady who careered about in a 
sprightly manner he nicknamed ‘ the 
everlasting’ (Die Zeitlose). We had 
seen many crocuses in the fields.” 
(The crocus is called Zeitiose by the 
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Germans because it blooms in the 
autumn as well as in the spring.) “In 
Frankfort we met the Duke of Wei- 
mar’s private secretary, who had come 
on purpose to receive Carlyle there. 
We visited Goethe’s house. Carlyle took 
off his hat as he stood before it, and 
said ‘ Salve.’” The writer of the letter 
ends with an injunction to his sister 
to take care of her health, not neg- 
lecting the application of cold water. 
“Carlyle says there is a certain 
morality in it.” 


NEvBERG TO HIS SISTER. 
*“Wermar, 20th Sept. 1852. 

“We left Homburg on Friday, 
stayed a few hours in Marburg—an old 
dead town which Carlyle much liked— 
and we reached Cassel at night, where 
it went badly with us ; watchmen with 
horns and pipes, town clock, rattle of 
cartwheels during the night, forming, 
as ©. said, ‘the most remarkable mad- 
ness in our travels.’ The landlord 
begged us to stay over the Sunday and 
see the artificial waterworks play at 
Wilhelmshihe ; Carlyle answered, ‘I 
would not stay even to see Hassenpflug! 
hung, which would be a much grander 
sight.’ Next day we stopped at 
Eisenach and went up the Wartburg. 
It was touching to see Carlyle’s rever- 
ence (pietdt) for all the relics of Lu- 
ther, in whose room he said, ‘ There is 
no more sacred spot in the whole earth 
for me to stand upon than this.’ He 
reverently laid his hand on everything 
that had come from Luther, and kissed 
his table. ..C. had promised his 
mother to trace out all footsteps of 
Luther, and sat up late last night to 
send a full account to her at Scotsbrig. 
We stayed the night at the quiet little 
town of Gotha, where we were quar- 
tered in a fine large saloon in which 
Napoleon slept after the battle of Leip- 
zig. ‘A capital cup of tea,’ and a 
good night’s rest. On Sunday we 
went to Erfurt, where we looked up 
Luther’s cell and his old monastery, 
and returned the same night. To-day 

1 Who had the reputation of being a political 
intriguer. 
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we have devoted to wandering amidst 
the treasures of this place. Carlyle 
meets with great attention from all. 
As a rule the interior of Goethe’s 
house is not shown to the public ; but 
the proprietor wrote here two years 
ago that should Carlyle come every- 
thing was to be shown to him. Goethe’s 
study and bed-room, with the bed on 
which he died, and the common wooden 
table which he walked round and round 
while dictating, are touching memo- 
rials. The rooms are small and low 
and without carpets. There he spent 
most of his days. It is evident that 
he lived, not in Weimar, but in his 
own world. His works of art and 
collections are in another part of the 
house, to which he went only when 
friends visited him. Equally touching 
are Schiller’s working room, and the 
bedstead on which he found his last 
rest. Carlyle cou'd not conceive how 
any one could die in a bed without 
curtains. ‘It must be horrible,’ he 
thought.1. Then they drove us to the 
Belvedere, a very fine park. We dined 
with Hofrath Marshall ; Schill (editor 
of Goethe’s Letters to Frau von Stein, 
and something more about Goethe) 
and others were there. Afterwards 
we drove to Tiefurt, another castle 
and park with all sorts of relics of 
Goethe. ‘To-morrow we are to visit 
the Bibliothek and the royal vault 
(where Goethe and Schiller lie), and 
then we proceed to Dresden. Weimar 
is a dead town with ducal palaces and 
grounds. It belongs to the past, and 
only by a resurrection can it be brought 
back to life. 


“ 21st. This morning came a courier 
from the Grand Duchess from the 
Belvedere Castle with an invitation to 
dine there at 3 o’clock (I probably in 
the character of Sancho Panza, or 
‘awful example ’); so we must postpone 


1 There were no curtains to the bea on which 
he himself breathed his last ; but, though in 
most respects he was fully alive to. improved 
sanitary notions, he clung for a long time to 
the superstition that a four-poster with the 
curtains drawn was the only proper bed fora 
man to sleep in and die in. 
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our departure till to-morrow morning. 
I inclose you a rose leaf picked in the 
grave-yard where Goethe and Schiller 
rest. The most impressive part of my 
visit to the vault was the recollection 
of my being in this place twenty years 
ago with Marian [afterwards his wife]. 
To me it was an affecting moment ; 
here now I stood between these coffins 
with her and Carlyle... How pleased 
she would have been to hear of these 
doings, of ducal company, of Goethe 
and Schiller reminiscences, of Carlyle’s 
presence! And all has on this account 
a higher value tome. By degrees one 
learns that remembrance is a holier 
and richer possession than flattering 
hope. And now to court.” 

A letter from Dresden, dated Sep- 
tember 25th, mentions grandees who 
were present at the dinner-party. 
“The Grand Duchess is a fine and 
stately old lady, and is known as an 
excellent woman ; but we noticed that, 
though she was full of politeness and 
attention, she never smiled. Carlyle 
said, ‘Poor soul, the heart is frozen 
out of her.’ In driving back he 
laughed a great deal at the thought 
of having been at the Grand Duke’s 
in a wideawake (a Heckerhut). He 
had no other hat with him. This 
afternoon we go to the Saxon Switzer- 
land ; to-morrow to Lobositz, a battle- 
field of Frederick. From there we 
must make our way through the 
Silesian hills to Zittau; and then by 
train vid Frankfort on the Oder to 
Berlin.” 


NEUBERG TO HIS SISTER. 
** British Horet, BERLIN, 
** October 5th, 1852. 

“As Carlyle will not remain longer 
here than I stay with him, I could 
not resist prolonging my visit for a 
few days, 7.e. till the end of this week. 
We then travel together as far as 
Cologne. In the last few days, since 


it has been known that he is here, we 
have been invited to a great many 
dinner-parties, «&c., whereby I have 
become acquainted with all sorts of 
Everywhere, for 


local authorities. 
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earnestness and power, Carlyle forms 
a striking contrast to most of the 
people whom we meet. He remarked, 
‘We lead a pretty fast life here.’ We 
are just come back from a dinner- 
party, consisting of Herr von Olvers 
(the Director of the Museum), Privy- 
Councillor Wiese (of the Clerical De- 
partment), Privy-Councillor Abeken 
(of the Foreign Ministry), the painter 
Magnus, and our old friend Cornelius. 
Carlyle made all kinds of side-thrusts 
at the painters, with their pictures of 
Christ and their Madonnas; and 
Cornelius several times called him ‘a 
godless man.’ Nevertheless the two 
have learnt to appreciate one another.” 


CARLYLE TO NEUBERG. 
‘<THE GRANGE, October 21st, 1852. 

“ We have agreeable enough people ; 
notabilities of a friendly nature, 
Thackeray among them ; also » a 
strange exotic phenomenon, whom a 
certain lady defined as dreadfully 
incapable of silence or rest, ‘ whirling 
about as if his pockets were full of 
hot cinders.’ The truth is, he is all 
in a flurry with the amazing novelty 
of the thing; but he will certainly 
recover himself by the end of a little 
time, being a man of good logical 
sense. 

** All the world here is really in 
great excitement with a rumour which 
has just got out, that Lord Derby 
means to grant Convocation its desire, 
and actually let it sit for the arranging 
of matters connected with the Church. 
This is a far more stirring outlook 
than the assembling of a mere common- 
place Parliament. All men of judgment 
regard it as the first stroke of the axe 
—first stroke of ten thousand axes, 
crowbars, and disruptive implements, 
upon our poor old rotten fabric of a 
Church, .. . 

“T look back on our journey as a 
strange dream, which nevertheless was 
a fact. When I contemplate your un- 
wearied patience, helpfulness, adroit- 
ness, and friendly imperturbability, 
I declare I am lost in reflection and 
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emotions, remorse by no means wanting 
among them ! 

“ P.S.—Jane sends her kind regards 
to Miss Neuberg and you ; and in the 
former quarter I beg also for continued 
forgiveness and remembrances. Hon- 
nef, Rolandseck, and the two cocks 
—ah me!” 


NEvuBERG TO HIs SISTER. 
**STRAND, 27th December, 1852. 

“Yesterday, Sunday afternoon, 
Chapman and I took a walk through 
the parks and Kensington Gardens ; 
it was a very fine sunny day. On the 
Serpentine, where this time twelve 
years ago we watched the skaters, the 
sunlight was playing, and children 
were sailing their boats. Everywhere 
holiday people are abroad ; the omni- 
buses full of family parties, father, 
mother, nurse, and rosy-cheeked little 
ones. There is a greater amount of 
prosperity visible in England at present 
than I have ever before noticed. The 
number of turkeys, oyster-barrels, fish- 
baskets, and game displayed in the 
shop-windows is almost incredible. 
Yesterday evening Carlyle _ said, 
‘English people at Christmas eat 
themselves as full as they can hold 
from a feeling of religious duty, and 
lay it all to Christ.’ I was there at 
tea; the maid was out holidaying ; 
so we made the toast at the parlour 
fire, and I helped Mrs. C. to carry the 
tea-things up and down stairs. Quite 
Arcadian! C. made me a present of 
the new edition (fourth) of Hero 
Worship. He said that nothing aston- 
ished him so much as that the people 
continued to buy his book§. It was 
as marvellous as the feeding of Elisha 
by the ravens. I left at half-past ten, 
and they both escorted me the greater 
part of the way.” 


The foregoing letter was written 
during a visit to England. At this 
time Neuberg’s plans for the future 
were not settled, and Carlyle offered 
friendly suggestions and advice con- 
cerning them. 
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CaRLYLE TO NEUBERG. 
** CHELSEA, May 31st, 1853. 

“T am strongly inclined to be of 
opinion that you should not quite 
neglect to look about you over those 
estates offered for sale, and see 
whether you could not tolerably fit 
yourself with a pleasant rural habita- 
tion, where you might learn to farm 
a little, and trim up once more a 
house for yourself on the face of this 
‘all-nourishing earth.’ Depend upon 
it, as matters go, that is a considerable 
point for a man; to be anchored even 
by the possession of a house, a library, 
a dairy, garden, and good conveniences 
for living whatever life one may have 
—this is greatly preferable to no 
anchorage at all. As to England, you 
could still visit England ad libitum 
after a little while, and if you have 
quite done with trade (as I suppose to 
be certain), there really is very little 
in England that cannot be overtaken 
by visits. I have serious thoughts 
myself, many a time, of fairly lifting 
anchor out of this empty noise, and 
steering towards some discoverable 
habitation that were at least silent, 
and furnished with xot dirty air to 
breathe. Age is, and should be, 
earnest, sad even, though not ignobly 
but nobly sad; and the empty, grin- 
ning apery of commonplace creatures 
and their loud inanities ought to be 
more and more shut out from us as 
the Eternities draw nigh. You, in your 
own thoughts, may find occupation for 
yourself wherever you are; and 
whether the world takes any notice of 
it or takes no notice, is really not the 
question with a man. .... I hear in 
some vague way is gaining large 
vogue for some Swedish ‘muscular’ 
or other  half-distracted form of 
‘medicine’ he has taken in hand. 
Nature has an immense pantry, and 
is very bountiful to human beings?” 





“*CHELSEA, 28th July, 1853. 
“... Tam very sorry to hear of all 
those physical afflictions which have 
defaced the beauty of the German 
summer for you; I can well under- 
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stand, too, by experience of my own, 
what a sad reflection it is that takes 
possession of a human soul in those 
circumstances. ‘Alas! I am over the 
crown of the hill, then; and only 
deeper and deeper descent is now 
possible for me: and this is all that 
life would yield, the very measurable 
this!’ Nevertheless, we must not be 
discouraged: the descent, too, has its 
beauties, pious and solemn, if less noisy 
and flaring than the uphill journey 
was ; and a man és under the great 
blue heaven in all stages, till he die, 
and after too. Courage, courage ! 
As to those complicated ailments, 
‘action of the heart,’ &c., I confess 
my own theory for the present is, they 
are perhaps nothing, one and all of 
them, but deranged liver—a most pro- 
tean, but also a very curable and 
assuageable ailment ; and I hope con- 
fidently the Kissingen waters will 
bring you very speedy relief. Another 
great and necessary recipe in advan- 
cing years is, to lay oneself up for rest 
whenever rest is useful, to secure a 
good ‘ dry dock,’ a permanent place of 
residence namely, which brings with 
it the total cessation of a huge crowd 
of little annoyances, and clears the air 
very much by altogether daying one 
kind of dust.” 





In 1853 Neuberg and his sister 
returned to England, she, to enter 
upon her short married life, he to 
spare neither time nor strength, for 
the rest of his days, in his work of 
“voluntary secretary” to Carlyle ; 
getting French and German books 
that were wanted in connection with 
Frederick, deciphering, transcribing, 
“redacting,” “ excerpting,” arranging, 
and spending days and weeks at the 
British Museum and the State Paper 
Office. To Dr. Althaus Carlyle spoke 
in the strongest terms of Neuberg’s 
marvellous endurance in _ plodding 


through a chaos of wretched details for 
any material of worth there might be, 
and in his persistent labours in that 
musty room at the State Paper Office, a 
few hours in which never failed to 
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give Carlyle himself an intolerable 
headache. 


CARLYLE TO NEUBERG. 


** ADDISCOMBE FARM, CRoyDON, 
Sept. 5th, 1853. 

“T ought to tell you what has be- 
come of your faithful steed and me. 
I rode about in the environs of London 
twice or thrice with the nimble little 
animal, greatly to my pleasure and 
advantage for a day or two; then, on 
Thursday last, things being all brought 
to bear, I trotted out hither in the 
breezy twilight (Mrs. C. coming by 
rail), and have been here ever since, 
in the most complete retirement, gene- 
rally in a state of solitude, to which 
only La Trappe, if even that, could 
offer any parallel. For my wife, having 
initiated the ménage here, went away 
again; only returns once in the few 
days to keep the commissariat depart- 
ment straight, and prefers for her own 
behoof the resources of Chelsea; so 
that I have free scope for silence as 
ever man had ; and literally converse 
with nobody except the little horse, 
and my own thoughts if I have any, 
and my own sensations which I am 
sure to have. The lanes and old 
country roads, old as Hengest many of 
them, are very pretty, the heaths still 
green as an emerald ; a country of corn 
and grass and wood,—Croydon was 
once a place for charcoal, ‘ the colliers 
of Croydon,’ a phrase in old books, and 
venerable stumps of oaks are still fre- 
quent, and in general there is still a 
profusion of wood. Being quite new, 
both to country and to riding, I enjoy 


the panorama not a little; and will 


continue my riding for a while longer, 
if Ido not hear the horse is wanted. 
Poor little quadruped, he carries me 
beautifully (the farmer very good to 
him hereinreturn) ; he trots along when 
the ways are sandy ; walks and paces 
where the small pebbles abound, and 
joyfully canters when we get upon the 
sward of heaths with the wind in our 
faces. An excellent, sagacious, useful 
little creature ; willing to contribute 
all he can (even as his owner is) to 


getting forward with that; dreadful 
enterprise of Frederick the Great ; if by 
any means, taking it in front, or in 
flank, or in rear, we could contrive 
to do some good upon it! I keep the 
thing in abeyance altogether just now ; 
which may be considered a taking it in 
flank or in rear, if not an abandoning 
of it altogether ; which I am still some- 
times tempted to resolve upon. In all 
my days I have been in nosuch sordid 
whirlpool of dancing sand, where I 
had no business to be: on the whole, 
there is but one question, how to get 
out again ? 

“All my leisure time, when not 
walking or riding, is taken up with 
Voltaire, of whose works there is an 
excellent edition here, far the best I 
have ever seen (Renouard’s in above 
60 volumes, Paris, 1819, and possess- 
ing a most copious Jndex) ; I have read 
mostly in Voltaire both here and in 
Suffolk since you saw me last: pleasant, 
most clear, ingenious, and by no means 
unveracious reading, a man and a world 
of men which excite to endless reflec- 
tions, mostly of a rather sad nature. 
* Ach, mein lieber Sulzer, er kennt nicht 
diese verdammte Race !’” 


A few years after Neuberg’s return 
from Germany he determined to estab- 
lish a home of his own, and accordingly 
had a house built at Hampstead, in 
which his widowed sister and her 
children might live with him. 

The following letters and extracts 
express Carlyle’s views on various 
subjects, or are interesting from refer- 
ences to his own habits and life :— 


“‘ CHELSEA, 18th Mpril, 1852. 

“ .. . We have M. Thiers here, and 
quantities of talking and galloping 
people ; of whom, however, I get less 
and less good as I grow older ; Heaven 
knows it never at the youngest was 
very much! Thiers, in particular, is 
a noticeable subject—bon gargon, truly, 
withthe light eupeptic practical Gascon 
spirit very strong in him, has a most 
musical, plaintively-singing, and yet 
essentially gay and jaunty treble voice ; 
talks unweariedly, and in a very neat 
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and clear and carelessly frank and 
ingenious way, with the same ; close- 
cropped, bullet head, of fair weight, 
almost quite white; laughing little 
hazel eyes, jolly hooked nose and most 
definite mouth ; short, short (five feet 
three or two, at most), swells slightly 
in the middle—soft, sausage-like on 
the whole—and ends neatly in fat 
little feet and hands. Such is Thiers 
to the outward eye and ear; a man, 
for the rest, worth listening to, a little 
—a little, and not much ; for after all, 
his notions of everything are hope- 
lessly commonplace, his talent a beaver 
one, out and out; of things higher 
(and this is even a saving clause for 
the man and his history) he has never 
had a tone of intimation. Nothing of 
the hypocrite in poor Thiers ; a cheer- 
ful, healthy, human parliamentary 
beaver, bon garcon, to this day.” 


6th July, 1852. 

“... It is astonishing what one 
may learn from consorting with au- 
thentic, well-instructed persons, what- 
ever subject they may be handling— 
a pity indeed that ail other kinds of 
persons could not be quite extin- 
guished from the writing guild, where 
their presence is as that of vile hem- 
locks in a garden-bed, and no better, 
as numerous as it fatally is in these 
times.” 

‘* 28th April, 1854. 

“...Qn Sunday when staying at 
Addiscombe, we made a pilgrimage to 
the ‘Crystal Palace,’ a wonderful 
place, with ‘regardless of expense’ 
and some very little more, written 
conspicuously on every feature of it ; 
announcing in fact that the age of 
miracles is not past; that here is a 
new age of miracles, though alas, only 
a cockney one, regardless of expense ! 
However, there will be really many 
good copies of remarkable objects ; 
classical and other excellent sculptures, 
—whole acres of Egyptian nightmares 
are already in order—not to speak 
of Florentine carvings, tombs of 
knights templars, &., «ec. ; in short, 
on some private day (such as there 
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are to be) I shall wish to go back, and 
examine several things. That is the 
way to manage with museums ; walk 
direct to some object specifically pre- 
appointed, shutting your eyes to all 
the rest ; otherwise ‘the rest,’ if you 
have any sense and seriousness of 
mind, will tend continually to drive 
you mad. As we experienced in the 
Kunst-kammer, of famous memory, 
that day—which is in fact but the 
acme of museums ; or chaotic omnium- 
gatherums offered to a human soul 
really seeking nourishment for itself. 
The country all round Sydenham is 
getting torn up into bandbox archi- 
tecture; and indeed everywhere the 
bricklayer is thrice busy (Croydon 
itself, I think, will be a bit of London 
before long); as if all the vulturous 
creatures in creation had said to each 
other, ‘Come let us fly to the biggest 
dead-house that ever was; over in 
London yonder there is offal without 
end!’...1 suppose this may come to 
good too, in some remote way, in some 
infinitesimally small degree.” 


** 8th Oct., 1854. 

“... This world gets very autumnal 
to one, at our time of: life; but 
Autumn too has its advantages ; its 
satisfactions ; and there is the ever- 
lasting azure over one, with the stars 
and the eternities, at all seasons. In 
a little while we shall begin to look 
for you back; to ask when you are 
about returning. 

“Here there has been nothing of 
moment since you went; equinoctial 
winds, with once or twice a stormy 
deluge of rain, but the weather in 
general bright, of agreeable coolness. 
and to me perceptibly wholesomer 
than it was. Cholera, after killing 
about 10,000 of our 2,000,000, seems 
to be almost gone from this big Babel 
—it has been in all quarters of the 
Island; and I sometimes privately 
wonder how the editors can keep 
maintaining with such composure that 
it depends all on air; in my native 
village, one of the clearest spots under 
the sun, it has killed nine persons out 
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of 1,000, which is about twice the 
proportion of its virulum in London ; 
we read also that it is doing its 
business in Skye, where surely there 
is no want of ‘drainage,’ whatever 
else may be defective! ” 


CARLYLE TO AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
. ‘““CHELSEA, 14th May. 

“T wish success to your enterprise 
on the copyright question. In the 
interest of human justice and of 
common logic, if in no other, it seems 
to me desirable. Whether real litera- 
ture can ever be supported by copy- 
right ; and whether imaginary litera- 
ture deserves support or the reverse, 
T leave as questions, and shall not ask 
whether we agree upon them or not. 
But to forbid the writer of a book, 
what is ardently conceded (secured 
by treadmills, gibbets, judges, fiscals, 
tipstaffs, and an elaborate apparatus) 
to the maker of a besom, the liberty 
of fairly asking the world what it 
means to do with him, the liberty of 
selling his manufactures unplundered 
in the public market at what he 
can get, appears to me one of the 
most unadulterated solecisms now 
current, and incapable of being sup- 
ported by any argument which is not, 
on the face of it, lamentable to behold. 

“ Among the son3 of Adam, pro- 
tected in their rights of property, 
there is no one who has, or can have 
such a right of property in any object 
as the writer or even the scribbler of 
a book has, in said book. Writing and 
scribbling that book, belongs to him, 
as nothing else does. Belongs as the 
universe does to the Maker, not as 
field A or field B does to Jack or Tom, 
who did not make or call into existence 
said fields at all, but have merely 
obtained possession of them (very 
temporary possession) by the consent of 
neighbours for the time being. Being 
an enemy to solecisms, it would be a 
slight comfort to me to see that 
solecism, which is a conspicuous one, 
choked ; that, for one. 

“ Mr. ’s similitude of the big 
‘ flower-garden’ from which the author 
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makes a bouquet, big ‘store of bricks,’ 
from which the author builds a house, 
halts fatally in one leg (if not in both) ; 
and indeed collapses altogether if 
examined. The fatal halt is this, no 
author takes away the least ‘ flower’ 
or fraction of a ‘ brick’ by making his 
bouquet (well or ill) from Mr. "s 
flower-garden, or his house from Mr. 
-——’s brick-store ; supposing him to 
have added nothing whatever, is there 
not precisely the same stock left, for 
others to do better with, as before he 
appeared there? Precisely the same, 
by hypothesis (his work being zero) 
no change whatever, not a daisy shifted 
from its place, not the chip of a slate 
more or less. So that, as I said, the 
boundless flower-garden, boundless 
brick-store is not a similitude that 
represents the object ; but halts fatally 
in one leg of it, and in fact falls flat, 
requesting to be carried out on any 
shutter or wheelbarrow there may be. 
By the way, as to the other leg of the 
similitude, I should like to ask Mr. 
where he supposes those flowers, 
bricks, «&ec., all come from; and 
whether it has not fallen within his 
experience as an extensive publisher 
to see such a thing as a ‘ brick’ that 
was not there before? Phenomena of 
that kind, it is said, become rarer and 
rarer; if they altogether cease, then 
it is merely in the interest of human 
fair play, and to get sophisms of a 
conspicuously untenable character and 
similitudes that fall flat well wheeled 
out of the ring, that I argue on this 
matter. 

“ Sir, it is a serious enough matter, 
this of literature, of printed thought, 
or even printed talk. Literature, and 
what is to become of it, and of the 
world that lives amidst it, and sees its 
interest, high and low getting more 
and more entirely embarked upon it, 
and literature becoming Church and 
Parliament,and Government and Opera 
house, all united, is one of the gravest, 
both to America and Europe, rather 
too grave. But till these collapsed 
similitudes, &c., are well wheeled out, 
there is no discussing of it gravely.” 











“Tur Gitts, ANNAN, N.B., 
13th August, 1856. 

“...1 took my wife across the Firth, 
to a very pleasant place among plea- 
sant cousins ; and on the morrow after 
that, struck southwards (ninety miles 
or so) to this stillest of all nooks, on 
the shore of the Solway, within ten 
miles of my birthplace, where arrange- 
ments had been made for me, much to 
my mind. Here with trifling inter- 
ruptions I have been ever since; dili- 
gently bathing when the full sea 
served, diligently riding, walking, 
every twilight and morning—silent 
nearly as a stone, and altogether more 
solitary than I could be anywhere else, 
even in La Trappe itself. The mis- 
tress of the house is a kind sister of 
mine, memorable to me for her prac- 
tical goodness from of old; her 
daughters wait loyally, and with every 
kind of skill, upon the veteran uncle, 
as does the master, their father (a most 
quiet loyal Scotch farmer) ; and every- 
body knows that first duty of leaving 
me well alone. So that, on the whole, I 
was never better lodged, or done for ; 
and seem to myself in these two weeks 
to be making singular improvements in 
respect of health and strength. I do 
not want for innumerable reflections: 
generaily of a rather sombre nature, 
in a place so much resembling Hades to 
me; but these are not useless to a 
man—by no means, even if they were 
avoidable. I know from my boyhood 
all the mountains, &c., fifty miles 
round, and have liberty to converse 
with these; the human species not 
having any right to trouble me with 
its foolish speech, except a pious good 
morrow if by rare accident we meet 
on the lonely smooth roads. I have 
ten miles of excellent sea-sand to gallop 
upon (no company but a few sea-mews 
consulting remotely about their com- 
missariat affairs) ; my horse is excel- 
lent, and reminds me, by its temper 
and some of its ways, of the worthy 
quadruped I had last autumn. Ihave 
brought some papers with me: and 
occasionally try to do a bit of work, 
getting Frederick’s ‘Introduction’ 
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worked through the shoreless lake of 
Reichshistorie, not with much effect 
hitherto.” 
‘““HumBie Farm, AbEerpovr, FIFr, 
“21st July, 1859. 
“...We got up hither without acci- 
dent though with plenty of bother, 
pre-arrangement, also post ditto; but 
we have been doing rather well here, 
since these multifarious operations 
were well over. We have fine whole- 
some clean quarters—very rustic, 
simple but honest, and in all essentials 
complete ; with horse-keep, and human 
accommodation (of milk and meal, 
with shops, too, accessible) very much 
to my mind. The dame rides on an 
ass—an importation that from native 
Dumfriesshire ; I bathe, walk, loiter 
in woods; ride, too, with my 
horse in a flourishing state, horse 
astonished beyond ‘measure at the 
new phenomena of nature here, 
the sea-waves, the precipitous, 
stony paths, the cows, almost most of 
all. It is one of the finest scenes I 
ever saw in the world; woody, airy 
hills (mostly made of trap rock) and 
very well cultivated; ours, a farm 
house mounted on a knoll of its own, 
and looking free over the Forth and 
its islands (Inch-Colm has a monastery 
on it), and its steamers and ships, 
special and miscellaneous, with Edin- 
burgh ten miles off on the other side, 
and mountains and green pleasant 
countries lying more directly across 
(for illustrious Edinburgh is somewhat 
to leftward); ‘like a scene in a 
theatre,’ varying in aspect from hour 
to hour ; truly I question if the Bay 
of Naples itself is prettier on a fine 
day. The Forth in fact is a ‘ Frith’ ; 
or Norway Fiord, only in a fruitfuller 
country, with gentlemen’s parks in it 
and the like. I try to be perfectly 
solitary ; and am so for the most part, 
silence being much better than any 
speech there is chance of. But the 
ground itself is eloquent to me, with 
memories of forty years back and 
more ; I find old friendly faces still 
extant, too, though in small number... 
“ Of the so-called French Emperor, 
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&c., I have been taking the minimum 
of note. Among human mounte- 
bankeries of a sanguine and atrocious 
nature I have seen none more dis- 
gusting, none surer of a bad end, if 
I have any weather-wisdom !” 


**RirppLte Court, Ringwou.p, Dover. 
** August 23, 1866. 

“ Your letter of this morning is one 
of the pleasantest I have had for a long 
time: [ am very glad to know you 
at hand again, for I have not so much 
as known your address all this while, 
—and this is itself a pleasure which I 
had even from the outside of your 
letter. But inside, all is weird, gra- 
phic, sunny, «ec. ; except your own hor- 
rible state of health, which I trust is 
mending, nothing can be welcomer 
than the picture you yield. That Ger- 
many is to stand on her feet hence- 
forth, and not be dismembered on 
the highway ; but face all manner of 
Napoleons and hungry, sponging dogs, 
with clear steel in her hand, and an 
honest purpose in her heart — this 
seems to me the best news we or Europe 
have heard for the last forty years or 
more. May the Heavens prosper it ! 
Many thanks also for Bismarck’s 
photograph: he has a royal enough 
physiognomy, and I more and more 
believe him to be a highly considerable 
man ; perhaps the nearest approach to 
a Cromwell that is well possible in 
these poor times.” 


In 1863 Carlyle speaks of “every- 
body as falling away,” during the last 
portion of his work, and his “ own poor 
strength as on the edge of doing the 
like,’’ and consequently of his need of 
a “shove from one who had never yet 
wearied of helping him.” “ Plenty of 
excerpting now and coming! If you 
will stand true (as I know you will), to 
the end of vol. vi. I promise you im- 
munity forthe rest of my life.” Neuberg 
had never any other thought than that 
of “‘ standing true” ; and on May 9th, 
1864, Carlyle says, “I am packing up 
my tools (a thing I never tried before), 
and find it to be like a Frederick cam- 
paign in a sort.” 
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In 1865, the last volumes of Fred- 
erick were published, and in one of the 
volumes is written: “To Joseph Neu- 
berg, Esq., my faithful attendant and 
helper in this book. T. Carlyle, Chelsea, 
15 Feb. 1865.” Not only was Neuberg 
a most assiduous helper in this last great 
work ; but he also undertook to trans- 
late it into German. He only lived long 
enough, however, to translate the first 
four volumes and part of the fifth. The 
rest of the fifth volume and the sixth 
were translated by his friend, Dr. 
Althaus. 

A minor incident of 1865 was Car- 
lyle’s anxiety that Neuberg should 
accept as a gift his “little horse 
Noggs.” Noggs was a present from 
the Dowager Lady Ashburton ; but 
his master had now no longer any usc 
for him; and to get rid of him, ina 
satisfactory way, would beadeliverance. 
His selling capabilities are described 
as reduced in the extreme ; and yet the 
real worth of the horse was in no 
respect diminished. “He is one of 
the healthiest of horses, with a joyful 
and friendly temper (only too friendly 
if you give him beans and ride with a 
loose rein); perfectly sure footed, 
(though he is blemished in both knees 
—got it by catching his foot in a long 
curb-rein which I remissly had hanging 
over little finger, when he made a 
little stumble over some trifling thing, 
and intended to recover himself) ; 
finally, ‘a good little ’oss,’ as Sylves- 
ter (*‘ the groom”) always emphatically 
defines him. His riding you have 
seen ; I believe he will go in harness 
too, Sylvester found him unused to 
it (apparently), but willing. In short, 
don’t say ‘no’ unless he is absolutely 
of no use to you. For I perceive I 
shall have to give him away to some- 
body, and you are the first I apply to, 
—you who deserve far other ‘ gifts’ 
from me (had I got them or did you 
need them), beyond any other person.” 

The task I set before myself is now 
drawing to a close. I recollect how 
much I was struck by the more genial 
and happy tone of Carlyle’s address to 
the students of Edinburgh in 1866. 
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The mellowing influences of the au- 
tumn of old age seemed to pervade it. 
But even then the heaviest blow of all 
was about to fall. Of the event which 
suddenly left him desolate for the rest 
of his days, nothing need be said here. 
The winter after his great loss was 
spent at Mentone for the sake of his 
health. One dreary day in the fall of 
that year, Neuberg was on his way to 
Chelsea, but there was so thick a fog 
that he could not see to drive and had 
to turn back. The fog continued 
throughout the day. On his reaching 
Chelsea next day, he found Carlyle 
gone. The two friends never met 
again. 


CartyLe’s Last Letrer To NEUBERG. 
‘*MENTONE (ALPES MARITIMES), 
“10th February, 1867. 

“Dear NEvBERG,—Several times I 
have heard of you from James Aitken 
and others, not always the best of 
news; and if I have not written, it is 
not for want of kindly thought and 
remembrance, but because of my own 
sombre mood, fitter for silence than 
for speech with any of the living. I 
grieved to hear that you had been 
suffering, in those dark storms of your 
English winter,—though still standing 
obstinately to your work, and now a 
little improved again since the bois- 
terous thaws have come. Perhaps 
your work is a benefit to you withal, 
but I cannot help wishing you had 
done with it ; anything connected with 
that book is more or less gloomy and 
miserable to me; the one recompense 
and consolation seems to be that one 
does get done with it for all time 
and all eternity! Ah me,ah me! In 
another winter, too, you might escape 
hither; and fairly have a quasi- 
summer instead; which to you might 
be especially beneficial, as perhaps it 
is now in some less degree to myself. 
It is certain I had no belief in such 
a winter climate as this has proved to 
be ; and for bright sun, and beauty of 
earth and sea and sky, we may chal- 
lenge the whole world! I never saw 
such a February, even in my dreams ; 





nor with eye and sense such weather, 
in any month of the year: this is 
something always, though it is by no 
means all! For sublimity, the pictur- 
esque, &e., &e., I care less than most 
of my neighbours profess to do; in- 
deed, except as secondaries, may say 
I care nothing; nevertheless, it is a 
fact, I seldom yet rush out on a 
morning after bathing without some 
sentiment of wonder and almost 
pleasure over those wild stony peaks 
(which girdle us all in from the north, 
and kindly press us upon the sea and 
the sunshine); they are wildest 
mountain architecture, towering up, 
jagged, sharp and bare, steeper than 
church spires (sometimes with a little 
castle perched atop, strangely near to 
you, though six miles off by measure- 
ment) ;—they sit there grim and 
cruel, like so many haggard old 
witches of Endor holding conclave,— 
stone-naked to the waist, but after 
that furnished with the beautifullest 
green ample petticoats (all of terraced 
olive-woods and orange and lemon- 
woods) ; the strangest thing I ever 
looked at in the ‘scenery’ kind. I 
wander much by the wild rocky paths 
in the entirely silent olive-woods: 
entirely solitary till the sun sink, and 
the poor peasant people (most of them 
old women) with their asses and pack- 
ages shrink home, bidding me as they 
pass ‘Bon soir, Monsieur,’ which is 
nearly all the French—the old part of 
them—have.” 

On Carlyle’s return in the spring of 
1867, he heard that Neuberg had been 
seriously ill; but, as the latest reports 
were favourable, and he was supposed 
to be in a fair way of recovery, there 
seemed to be no reason why the tired 
traveller should not rest a few days 
before going to see him. A relapse, 
however, took place, and was speedily 
fatal. I remember Carlyle at the 
funeral—how deeply he seemed to feel 
his loss. He afterwards wrote to N.’s 
sister: “If the bust give you any 
satisfaction, surely I shall think it 
all my days well worth while.” (He 
had himself sent to have the cast 
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taken after Neuberg’s death.) “No 
kinder friend had I in this world; no 
man of any day, I believe, had so 
faithful, loyal, and willing a helper, 
as he generously was to me for the 
last twenty or more years. To look 
for his like again would be very vain 
indeed, were I even at the beginning 
of my course, instead of at the end. 
A man of fine faculty too— decidedly 
the most intelligent, swift, and skilful, 
at that kind of work, whom I have 
ever seen or known of. The memory 
of him will remain dear and noble to 
me. The sudden stroke that has cut 
away such a friend, in these my other- 
wise desolate days, may well be sad 
and heavy to me. But if so to me, 
what then is it to you and your dear 
little ones? Alas! on this head I 
must say nothing. I will bid you be 
of courage, of pious courage; and in 
all things try to do as he would have 
ordered and wished, which I believe 
will daily be your best consolation in 
this sore trial.” 


After this time there lay on Carlyle’s 
writing-tablea pipe. He never smoked 
it, but liked to have it there. If it 
were removed he restored it to its 
place ; and sometimes he was seen to 
lay his hand upon it, and take it up in 
a caressing way. This pipe had been 
made under the directions of Neuberg, 
and was intended for use at Mentone. 
It was jointed that it might be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket, and 
smoked short or long. The fog which 
prevented the leave-taking on the day 
before the start for Mentone, pre- 
vented also the delivery of the pipe. 
When, however, Carlyle heard the 
particulars of it, his eyes filled with 
tears, and he requested that it might 
still be given to him. 

To Neuberg’s sister and her two 
children, Carlyle remained a warm and 
sympathising friend. She had always 
remarked his courteous manner, espe- 
cially to ladies; but now, to her and 
her children, there was also a marked 
tenderness in it. His advice to her 
son was, “Stick to mathematics ;” 
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and hearing later with evident plea- 
sure of his being engaged to be mar- 
ried, he said, “ Ay, ay, so the time 
goes; well, well, I hope he will be 
happy, and get on as well with his 
law-work as he did at Rugby and at 
College.” 

The last time he actually visited 
Hampstead, thougn on several other 
occasions he attempted to do so and 
turned back, was in June 1878, when 
Mrs. F. had been suffering from a 
fever caught in Naples. On hearing 
that she was still too weak to leave 
her room, he said, “ By ail means I 
will go to her if she will see me,” and 
quickly ascending the staircase, he took 
both her hands, and spoke to her so 
affectionately and encouragingly, that, 
though at first she was overcome by the 
meeting, she soon felt his visit to be a 
real comfort as well as a gratification. 

Such then is the story of Carlyle’s 
connection with Joseph Neuberg, so 
far as I have the means of telling it. 
N. held most of what passed between 
him and his friend as too sacred to be 
talked much about. When on one 
occasion the hope was expressed that 
he did not fail to take notes of con- 
versations, &c., he replied with emotion, 
putting his hand on his breast, “ They 
are here.” On another occasion, when 
it was suggested that he would be able 
to write an interesting life of Carlyle, 
his reply was, ‘“‘One must have some- 
thing of Carlyle in oneself in order to 
write his life.” 

In a little memorandum-book now 
in possession of Neuberg’s niece, there 
are these words in Carlyle’s hand- 
writing : “ A pocket-book (came long 
ago from Goethe and Weimar) has 
some old account notes of hers; done 
at Craigenputtock possibly enough. 
O tempus edax ; © thou all destroyer! 
(Yesterday I attended Neuberg’s 
funeral, 27th March, 1867: Erskine’s 
sisters are both dead.) Pocket of this 
has some memoranda of mine. I 
shall probably enough not see it 
again.—T. C. (28th March) tristis, 
Jessus, solitarius,—Oh, my loved one, 
where ? where !—” 
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** Que voulez-vous? Hélas! notre mére Nature, 
Comme toute autre mére, a ses enfants gatés, 
Et pour les malvenus elle est avare et dure!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
NO LETTER. 


Tue Mitchelhurst postman, coming up 
to the place in his daily round, found 
& young man loitering to and fro 
within view of the gate. The morn- 
ing was a pleasant one. The roadside 
grass was grey with dew, and glisten- 
ing pearls and diamonds were strung 
on the threads of gossamer, tangled 
over bush and blade. The hollies in 
the hedgerows were brave and bright, 
and there were many-tinted leaves yet 
clinging to the bramble-sprays. Sun 
and wet together had turned the 
common road to a shining, splendid 
way, up which the old postman crept, 
a dull, little, toiling figure, with a bag 
over his shoulder, and something white 
in his hand. The young man timed 
his indolent stroll so that they met 
each other on the weedy slope, which 
led to the iron gate, with its solid 
pillars, and white stone balls. There, 
with the briefest possible nod by way 
of salutation, he demanded his letters. 

The old fellow knew him as the 
gentleman who was staying with Mr. 
Hayes, and touched his cap obse- 
quiously. He had carried his bag for 
more than thirty years, and remem- 
bered old Squire Rothwell, and Mr. 
John, and he fumbled with the letters 
in his hand, half expecting a curse at 
his slowness, and hardly knowing 
what name he was to look for. The 
other stood with his head high, show- 
ing a sharply-cut profile as he turned 
a little, looking intently in the direc- 
tion of the Place. Through the black 


bars shone a pale bright picture of 
blue sky, and level turf, and the 
gnarled and fantastic branches of the 
sunlit avenue. 


There were yellow 


leaves on the straight roadway, and 
shadows softly interlaced, and at the 
end the white, silent house. 

The postman finished his investiga- 
tion, and announced in a hesitating 
tone, “No, sir, no letter, sir. No 
letter at all, name of Rothwell.” 

The young man turned upon him. 
“ Harding, I said.” 

“Yes, sir. No, sir, no letter name 
of Harding.” 

“Are you sure? Give them to 
me.” . 

He looked them over. There were 
letters and papers for Mr. Hayes, one 
or two for the servants, and one that 
had come from Devonshire for Barbara. 
He gave them back with a meditative 
frown, and turned on his heel without 
a word. The postman pushed the 
gate just sufficiently to permit of a 
crab-like entrance to the grounds, and 
plodded along the avenue, while the 
young fellow walked definitely away 
towards the village. 

“ The old boy doesn’t write business 
letters on Sunday, I daresay,” he said 
to himself. “No, I don’t suppose he 
would. Well, I shall hear to-morrow. 
As well to-morrow as to-day, perhaps— 
better, perhaps. And yet—and yet— 
Oh God! to get to work! I have 
banished myself from her presence, I 
have shut that gate against me—that 
old fool goes crawling up there with 
his letters—any one in Mitchelhurst 
may knock at that door, and I may 
not! There’s nothing left for me but 
to do the task she set me, and by 
Heaven, [ will! I shall have the 
right to speak to her then, at any 
rate!” 

Barbara had intended to see Reynold 
before he left that morning. She did 
not know what she wanted to say, she 














was uneasy at the thought of the 
interview, but she could not endure 
that he should be dismissed from the 
old house without a parting word. 
While Harding was moodily doubting 
whether he had not alienated her for 
ever, she was wondering what she 
could say or do to atone for the wrong 
done to him by her timidity. She did 
not fully understand tue meaning of the 
wrathful anguish of his last speech, 
but she knew that she had pained 
him. She planned a score of dialogues, 
she wearied herself in vain endeavours 
to guess what he would say, and then, 
tired out, she solved the question by 
sleeping till the sunlight fell upon her 
face, and the banished man was already 
beyond the gate. 

She knew the truth the moment she 
awoke. It was only to confirm her 
certainty that she dressed hurriedly 
and went out into the passage, to see 
the door standing wide, and the vacant 
room. It seemed but yesterday, and 
yet so long ago, since she made it ready 
for the coming guest, who had left it 
in anger. Barbara sighed, and turned 
away. At the head of the stairs she 
recalled the slim, dark figure that had 
stood there so few hours before, fixing 
his angry eyes upon her, and grasping 
the balustrade with long fingers as he 
spoke. The very ticking of the old 
clock reminded her of their talk 
together the morning after he came, 
and seemed to say “ gone! gone! gone ! 
gone!” as she went by. 

Her uncle came down a few minutes 
later, greeted her shortly, and glanced 
at the table. It was laid for two. 
“I suppose there is nothing to wait 
for ?’’ he said. 

“Nothing,” said Barbara, and she 
rang the bell. 

He unfolded a newspaper and spcke 
from behind it. “You know that 
young fellow is gone?” 

“Yes,” 

“Time he did go! I wish he had 
never come? Did you say good-bye to 
him?” 

“No. He went before I was 
down.” 

Mr. Hayes uttered a little sound 
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expressive of satisfaction, and the girl 
perceived that she had accidentally 
led him to suppose that she had had 
no talk with Harding since the quarrel. 
She did not speak. The maid came 
into the room with the urn, and Mr. 
Hayes turned to her. “ What man 
was that I saw in the hall just now?” 

“He came for the gentleman’s 
portmanteau, sir. He was to take it 
to Mrs. Simmonds.” 

He started, but controlled himself, 
“Mrs. Simmonds?” 

“Yes sir, Mrs. Simmonds at the 
shop.” 

Mr. Hayes was silent only till the 
door was closed behind her. Then, 
** He has done that to spite me!” he 
said furiously. “Serves me right 
for trying to be civil to one of these 
confounded Rothwells! They have the 
devil’s own temper, every one of them, 
and if they can do you a bad turn, 
they will!” 

Barbara said nothing, but made tea 
rather drearily. 

“Confound him!” Mr. Hayes 
began afresh. ‘“ Now I suppose the 
whole place will be cackling about 
this! He deserves to be kicked out 
of the parish, and I should like to do 
it! I wish to heaven, Barbara, you 
wouldn’t pick young men out of the 
ditches in this fashion! You see what 
comes of it!” 

Barbara, appealed to in this direct 
and reasonable manner, plucked up 
her spirit, and replied, rather loftily, 
that she would certainly remember in 
future. She further remarked that 
the fish was getting cold. , 

Mr. Hayes threw down the paper, 
and took his place. ‘There was silence 
for a minute or two, and then he 
began again. 

“There isn’t a soul in Mitchelhurst 
that doesn’t know he was staying here. 
What do you suppose they will say 
when they find him starting off at a 
moment’s notice, and taking a lodging 
in the village, not a stone’s throw 
from my gate?” 

Barbara privately thought that, as 
Mr. Harding had betaken himself to 
the further end of Mitchelhurst, her 
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uncle’s talent for throwing stones 
must be remarkable. She did not 
suggest this, however, and when he 
repeated his question, “ What do you 
suppose they will say?” she only 
replied that she did not know, she 
was sure. 

“Don’t you?”’ said he, with wither- 
ing scorn. “Well, I do.” It was 
true enough. He could guess pretty 
well what the gossips would say, and 
the sting of it was that their version 
would not differ very much from the 
actual fact. 

Barbara looked down, and finished 
her breakfast without a word. She 
knew that silence was the safest 
course she could adopt, since it gave 
him no chance of turning his anger 
on her, but she also knew that it 
irritated him dreadfully. That, 
however, she did not mind. Barbara 
herself was rather cross that morning. 
She had meant to be up early, and 
she had slept later than usual; she 
was vexed and disappointed, and she 
had been worried by the jarring tem- 
pers of the last two days. She kept 
her head bent, and her lips closed, 
while Mr. Hayes drank his second cup 
of tea with a muttered accompaniment 
of abuse. 

“Look here,’ he said suddenly, 
getting up, and going to the fire, “I 
don’t know how long that fellow 
means to stay in Mitchelhurst, but, 
till he leaves, you don’t go beyond the 
gate. I don’t suppose you would wish 
to do so”—he paused, but she was 
apparently absorbed in the consider- 
ation of a little ring on her finger— 
“T should hope you have proper feeling 
enough not to wish to do so’’—this 
appeal was also received in a strictly 
neutral manner—“ but in any case 
you have my express command to the 
contrary.” 

“ Very well,” said Barbara, with a 
little affectation of being rather weary 
of the whole subject. 

“ IT do not choose that you should be 
exposed to insult,” Mr. Hayes con- 
tinued. 

“Very well,” said Barbara again. 
“T can stay in if you like, though I 
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don’t think Mr. Harding would insult 
me.” 

“T beg your pardon, my dear, but 
you are not qualified to judge in this 
matter. If you had heard Mr. 
Harding’s conversation last night you 
might not be quite so sure what he 
would or would not do. It is my duty 
to protect you from an unpleasant 
possibility, and you will oblige me 
by not going beyond—or rather by not 
going near the gate.” 

Barbara, tired of saying “ Very 
well,” said “ All right.” 

** Wednesday is the night of Pryor’s 
entertainment at the schools. I shall 
be sorry to disappoint him, but I 
certainly shall not go unless Mr. 
Harding has left the place. He has 
shown such a deplorable want of taste 
and proper feeling that he would 
probably take that opportunity of 
thrusting himself upon us.” 

Mr. Hayes paused once more, but 
the girl did not seem inclined either 
to defend or to denounce their late 
guest. She changed her position list- 
lessly, and gazed out of the window. 

“ A gentleman would not, but that 
proves nothing with regard to Mr. 
Harding. You are very silent this 
morning, Barbara.” 

“T have a headache” she said. 
“I’m tired,” and to her great relief, 
Mr. Hayes, after walking two or three 
times up and down the room, went off 
to his study. 

The poor little man was not happy. 
He sincerely regretted the quarrel of 
the evening before, which had come 
upon him, as upon Reynold, unawares. 
He was accustomed to the society of a 
few neighbours, who understood him, 
and said behind his back, “ Oh, you 
must not mind what Hayes says!” or 
“T met Hayes yesterday—a little 
bit more cracked than usual!” and 
took all his sallies good humouredly, 
with argument, perhaps, or loud-voiced 
denial at the time, but nothing in the 
way of consequences. Thunder might 
roll, but no bolt fell, and the sky was 
as clear as usual at the next meeting. 
Mr. Hayes had unconsciously fallen 
into the habit of talking without any 
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sense of responsibility. On this occasion 
a variety of circumstances had com- 
bined to irritate him, and his personal 
dislike of Reynold Harding had given 
a touch of acrid malice to his attack, 
but he meant no more than to have 
the pleasure of contradicting, and, if 
possible, silencing his companion. 
The game was played more roughly 
than usual, but Mr. Hayes never re- 
alised that his adversary was angrily 
in earnest till it was too late. Excite- 
ment had mastered him, there was an 
interchange of speeches, swift and 
fierce as blows, and then he saw Kate 
Rothwell’s son, standing before him, 
trembling with fury, and hoarsely de- 
claring that he would leave the house 
at once. He had only to close his 
eyes to see him again, the tall young 
figure leaning forward into the light, 
with his clenched hands resting on the 
polished table, amid the disarray of 
silver and glasses, his dark brows 
drawn down, und his angry eyes aglow. 
Conciliation was impossible on either 
side, though the shock of definite 
rupture so far sobered them that 
Harding’s departure was deferred to 
the morning. But, “ I will never break 
bread under your roof again!” the 
young man had said, with a glance 
round the room, and a curious signi- 
ficance of tone. Then he turned away 
to encounter Barbara upon the stairs. 

To Harding, matters had seemed at 
their worst during the black hours of 
silence, and the morning brought 
something of comfort. If there is 
but a possibility that work may help 
us in our troubles, the dullest day is 
better than the night. But to Mr. 
Hayes the daylight came drearily, 
showing the folly of a business which 
nothing could mend. For more than 
a quarter of a century he had plumed 
himself on his gratitude to Kate 
Rothwell for her kindness to his dead 
love, and had imagined that he only 
lacked an opportunity to serve her. 
And this graceful sentiment, being 
put to the test, had not prevented 
him from quarrelling with her son, 
and turning the young fellow out of 
doors. Yes, he, Herbert Hayes, had 
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actually driven Kate’s boy from 
Mitchelhurst Place! ana what made 
it worse, if anything could make it 
worse, was the revelation of the utter 
impotence of that cherished grati- 
tude. He regretted what he had 
done, but he must abide by it. 
Apologise to Harding !—he would die 
first! Own to one of the Rothwells 
that he had been in the wrong !— the 
mere thought, crossing his mind, as he 
tied his cravat that morning, very 
nearly choked him. Never—never! 
Not if it were Kate herself! But he 
reddened to the roots of his white 
hair at the thought of the gossip and 
laughter which would follow the 
unseemly squabble. 

He would be unfairly judged. He 
said so over and over again, and in a 
certain sense it was true, for he had 
never intended to quarrel with his 
guest. But he could not prove even 
the innocence he felt. He remembered 
two or three bitter fragments of their 
wrangling which would condemn him 
if repeated. Yet he knew he had not 
meant them as his judges would take 
them. “Well, but,” some practical 
neighbour would say, “if you say 
such things, what do you expect?” 
That was just it—he had expected 
nothing, though nobody would believe 
it, and all at once this catastrophe 
had come upon him. 

So he went down to breakfast, 
sincerely troubled and repentant, and 
consequently in a very unpleasant 
mood. Repentance seldom makes a 
man an agreeable companion, and 
when it seizes the head of the house 
the subordinate members naturally 
share his discomfort. The moment he 
set foot in the breakfast-room he was 
met by the news of Harding’s stay in 
the village, and his anger blazed up 
again, though, through it all, he had 
an uncomfortable consciousness that 
the young man had a right to stay in 
Mitchelhurst if he pleased. If he 
could only have convinced himself 
that Reynold was utterly in the 
wrong, he would have forgiven him 
and been happy. But it is almost 
impossible to forgive a man who is 
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somewhat in the wrong, yet less so 
than oneself. 

Harding had been guided by Barbara 
in his search for a lodging. When 
they were standing together at the 
edge of the ditch, she had reminded 
her uncle that Mrs. Simmonds had 
let her rooms to a man who came 
surveying. The fact was so unprece- 
dented that the good woman might 
be pardoned for imagining herself an 
authority on what gentlemen liked, 
and what gentlemen expected, on the 
strength of that one experience. 
Harding confirmed her in her innocent 
belief by agreeing to everything she 
proposed, Within half an hour of 
his arrival he was sitting down to 
what the surveyor always took for 
breakfast, and the surveyor’s favourite 
dinner was cooking for him as he 
walked fast and far on the first road 
that presented itself. He almost 
reached Littlemere before he turned, 
und had to seramble over a hedge, to 
avoid what might have been an 
awkward meeting with Mr. Masters. 
The little squire went by unsuspect- 
ingly, though Reynold, finding himself 
face to face with a bull in the meadow, 
nearly jwnped back upon him. 
Happily however the bull took time to 
consider, and before he had made up 
his mind whether he liked his visitor 
or not, the coast was clear, and the 
young man sprang down into the road, 
and set off on his way back to 
Mitchelhurst, where he arrived just as 
Mrs. Simmonds was beginning to look 
out for him. The surveyor had 
ordered rather an early dinner. 

Harding had done his best to check 
any gossip about his affairs, but his 
landlady was burning with curiosity. 
She made a remark about Mr. Hayes 
as she set the dish on the table, and 
her lodger replied that it certainly was 
a queer fancy for a lonely man to live 
in that great house, and might he 
trouble Mrs. Simmonds for a fork ? 
She supplied the omission with many 
apologies, and said that Mr. Hayes 
was not very popular in the neigh- 
bourhood, she believed. 

“Isn't he?” said Reynold, slicing 
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away. “ Well, all I can say is that I 
found him a very hospitable old 
gentleman. He had never seen me 
before, and he invited me to stay 
there for three days. Wouldn’t take 
any denial.” 

“Well, to be sure, sir, we can but 
speak as we find,” said Mrs. Sim- 
monds, handing the potatoes. “Only, 
you see, there are some of us who 
remember the old family—you’'ll ex- 
cuse me; sir, but it’s wonderful how 
you favour Mr. John—and it’s not the 
same, sir, having a stranger there. 
It’s not like old times.” 

“No,” said Reynold with a jarring 
little laugh. “I should think it was 
a good deal better. Thank you, Mrs. 
Simmonds, I have all I want.” 

And with a nod, which was exactly 
Mr. John’s, he dismissed the old lady. 

She was disconcerted ; she did not 
know what to make of this young 
man with the Rothwell features, who 
was not gratified by a respectful allu- 
sion to the family. “A good deal 
better!’’ Well, of course, the Roth- 
wells held themselves very high, and 
thought other people were just the 
dirt under their feet. There was no 
pleasing them with anything you sent 
in, nothing was good enough, and they 
expected you to stand curtseying and 
curtseying for their custom, and to 
wait for your money till all the profit 
was gone. Mr. Hayes paid as soon as 
the bill was sent in, and Miss Strange 
was a pleasant-spoken young lady. 
* A good deal better ””—well, no doubt 
it was. 

And yet the good woman had not 
been insincere when she spoke of the 
old times with a regretful accent in 
her voice. She remembered John 
Rothwell’s father as a middle-aged 
gentleman, alert and strong. Those 
old times were the times when she was 
a rosy-cheeked girl, whom Simmonds 
came courting at her father the wheel- 
wright’s, and not Simmonds only, for 
she might have done better if she had 
chosen. It was in the good old times 
that they set up their little shop, and 
that their little girl was born who had 
been in the churchyard three-and- 
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twenty years come Christmas. There 
were no times now like those before 
Mitchelhurst Place was sold, when she 
didn’t know what rheumatism was, 
and there were none of your new- 
fangled Board Schools, to teach 
children to think little of their elders. 
It was not to be supposed that Mrs. 
Simmonds thought that her stiff old 
joints would become flexible again if 
the Rothwells came back to the 
manor-house, but she certainly felt 
that in their reign the world went its 
way with fewer obstructions and less 
weariness, and was more brightly 
visible without the aid of spectacles. 
She had an impression, too, that the 
weather was better. 

She straightened herself laboriously 
after taking the apple-pie from the 
oven, and was horrified to find the 
crust a little caught on one side. 
Having to explain how this had oc- 
curred when she carried it in, she had 
no opportunity of continuing the pre- 
vious conversation, and the moment 
dinner was over Reynold was out 
again. The fact was that Mrs. Sim- 
monds’s parlour, which was small and 
low, and had been carefully shut up 
for many months, was not very at- 
tractive to the young man, who was 
fresh from the faded stateliness of the 
old Place. Besides, he was anxious to 
keep down importunate thoughts by 
sheer weariness, if in no other way. 

He went that afternoon to the 
Hall, the dreary old farmhouse which 
Barbara had pointed out as the Roth- 
wells’ earlier home, and walked in the 
sodden pastures where she picked her 
cowslips in the spring. He looked 
more kindly at the old house, in spite 
of the ignoble disorder of its surround- 
ings, but he lingered longest at the 
gate where she had shown him 
Mitchelhurst, spread out before him 
like the Promised Land. He studied 
it all in the fading light, and then, 
with a farewell glance at the white 
far-off front of the Place, he went 
down into the village, tired enough to 
drop asleep over the fire after tea. 

“To-morrow, the letter,” was his 
last thought as he lay down, 


CHAPTER XII. 
ONE MORE HOLIDAY. 


THE inevitable morning came, but the 
letter did not. 

Harding was first incredulous, then 
when a light flashed upon him, he was 
at once amused and indignant. 

“So! I kept you waiting till the 
latest day, and you are returning the 
compliment. J am given to under- 
stand that you can take your time as 
well as I? That’s fair enough, no 
doubt, only it seems rather a small 
sort of revenge, and, as things have 
turned out, it’s a nuisance. What is 
to be done now? Shall I wait another 
day for my instructions, or shall I go 
up to townat once? I told him to 
write here, but, after all, what is 
there to say, except, ‘ Be at the office 
on such a day?’ Shall I go, or stay?” 

He tossed up, not ill-pleased to de- 
cide his uncle’s affairs so airily. The 
coin decreed that he shold stay. 

“It’s just as well,” he said to him- 
self. “I don’t want to seem impatient 
if he isn’t.” 

But the additional day of idleness 
proved very burdensome. He fancied 
that the Mitchelhurst gossips watched 
his every movement; he felt himself 
in a false position ; he shut himself up 
in his little sitting-room and asked for 
books. Mrs. Simmonds brought him 
all she had, but she looked upon read- 
ing as a penitential occupation for 
Sundays, and periods of affliction, and 
the volumes were well suited for the 
purpose, Harding thrust them aside. 
The local paper was nearly a week old, 
but he read every word of it. 

“There'll be a new one to-morrow, 
sir,” said his landlady, delighted to see 
that he enjoyed it so much, 

“Thank you, Mrs. Simmonds, but I 
shall be far enough away by this time 
to-morrow,” the young man replied. 

He spent a considerable part of the 
afternoon lying on the horse-hair 
couch, and staring at the ceiling. A 
ceiling is not, as a rule, very interest- 
ing to study, and the only thing that 
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could be said for this one was that it 
was conveniently near. Reynold could 
examine every smoke-stain at his ease, 
and every fly that chanced to stroll 
across his range of vision. The first 
he noticed made him think of Barbara 
and Joppa, but the later comers were 
simply wearisome. There is a dis- 
tressing want of individuality about 
flies. Even when one buzzed about 
his head, with a fixed determination 
to wander a while upon his forehead, 
he had not an idea which fly it was. 
It seemed to him, as he lay there, 
with his arm thrown up for a pillow, 
that flies in general were just one 
instrument of torture of, say, a billion- 
fly power. The afternoon sunshine 
and the smouldering fire had wakened 
more than he could reckon in the 
little parlour. 

He would not have cared to confess 
how much he was troubled by his 
uncle’s silence. He had expected to 
be met rather more than half-way, 
instead of which it seemed that he 
was to be taught to know his place. 
The idea was intolerable, and it 
haunted him. 

When Mrs. Simmonds came in with 
a tray (the surveyor always took his 
tea between five and six), she made a 
remark or two about things in general, 
which Reynold, turning his lustreless 
eyes upon her, endeavoured to receive 
with a decent show of interest. When 
she brought the tea-pot, she told him 
that Mr. Hayes had sent to the Roth- 
well Arms for a carriage early that 
afternoon. “Indeed!” said Reynold, 
this time endeavouring to conceal the 
interest he felt. 

‘*What were they going to do?” 
he wondered, as he propped his head 
on his hand and sipped his tea. Was 
the old man taking Barbara away? 
What did it mean? 

It meant simply that Mr. Hayes 
had wearied of his self-imposed seclu- 
sion, and had announced to his niece 
that he should drive over to Little- 
mere and see Masters. He added that 
he might not return to dinner, and that 
she was not to wait for him. While 
Reynold lay on the sofa the carriage 
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had gone by, with the little man sit- 
ting in it, his head rather more bowed 
than usual, planning how he would 
explain the quarrel to his friend. 
** Masters will understand—he knows 
how the fellow behaved the night 
before,” said Mr. Hayes to himself a 
score of times. But every time he said 
it he felt a little less certain that 
Masters would understand exactly as 
he wished. 

Mrs. Simmonds, returning after a 
considerable interval, told her lodger 
that the wind was getting up, and she 
thought there was going to be a change 
in the weather. She mostly knew, as 
she informed him, on account of her 
rheumatism. Reynold opened the door 
for her and her tray, and then went to 
the window. 

The moon had risen, the low roofs 
and gaunt poplars of Mitchelhurst 
were black in its light, and wild 
wreaths of cloud were tossed across 
the sky. It was a sky that seemed to 
mean something, to have a mood and 
expression of its own. Reynold 
watched it for a few minutes, till its 
vastness made the little box of a room, 
where even the flies had fallen asleep 
again, insupportably small. He took 
his hat and went out. 

He did not care which way he went, 
if only it were not in the direction of 
the Place. Mr. Hayes, when he charged 
Barbara not to go near the gate, had a 
sort of fancy that the young fellow 
might walk defiantly on the very edge 
of the forbidden ground, and peer 
through the bars with a white, spite- 
ful face. The girl acquiesced indif- 
ferently. She might not altogether 
understand Reynold Harding, but she 
knew most certainly that he would 
never approach them. 

It chanced that evening that he 
took a narrow lane which led out of 
the Littlemere road. It proved to be 
a rugged, but very gradual ascent. 
Presently it led him through a gate, 
and, still gently rising, became a mere 
cart track across open fields, where 
the wind came in sudden, hurrying 
gusts over the grey slopes, and brought 
undefinable suggestions of hopelessness 

















and solitude. Reaching the highest 
point the wayfarer passed through 
another gate, and pursued a level 
road, bordered by spaces of uninclosed 
grass, sometimes widening almost to 
& common, sometimes shrinking to a 
mere strip between the white way and 
the low hedgerows. Reynold pushed 
forward, gazing at the sky. The clouds, 
torn and driven by the wind, fled 
wildly overhead, like shattered squad- 
rons, and yet rolled up in new uncon- 
quered masses, as if from a gloomy 
host encamped on the horizon. The 
moon, slowly climbing the heavens, 
fought her way as a swimmer fights 
the waves. Now she would show a 
pale face through the blanched ripples 
of a misty sea, then would be over- 
powered by a black deluge of cloud, 
which darkened earth and sky, and 
swept over her sunken and scarcely 
suspected presence. And then sud- 
denly she would emerge, pearl-white 
and pure, from the midst of the fierce 
confusion, rising unopposed over a 
gulf of shadowy blue. Or yet again 
she would glance mockingly from 
behind a rent veil of gossamer at the 
lonely little traveller who toiled so far 
below, under the vast arch of the 
heavens, and who raised his pre- 
occupied eyes to her, from the world 
of dream and mystery which he 
carried with him under the little arch 
of his skull. To Harding just then 
that inner world seemed more real, 
stranger, and less trodden, than did 
the world without. The billows of 
cloud, vast and formless and dark, 
rolling on high, were no more than 
symbols of the undefined forebodings 
which gathered blackly in his soul and 
changed with every thought. The wild 
and restless melancholy of the evening 
harmonised so marvellously with his 
temper, that he could almost have for- 
gotten its outward reality, had it not 
been for the wind which blew freshly 
in his face. It did not seem possible 
that, when hereafter he came back to 
Mitchelhurst, he could walk this way 
whenever he pleased. 

Yet he noted landmarks now and 
then. Here was a thin row of firs, 
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slim and black, then a bare stretch of 
road where he stepped quickly, his 
shadow at his side for company, and 
then a sturdy oak, with all its brown 
leaves astir in a gust, which whis- 
pered hurriedly as he went by. Some- 
what further yet the way grew narrow, 
dipping down into a little hollow, 
where a runnel of clear water crossed 
it, glancing over the pebbly earth. 
There was a plank at one side, and 
Reynold, stepping on it, smelt the 
water-mint which clustered at its edge. 
It seemed, somehow, as if the night, 
which uttered his desolate thoughts in 
the wind and the flying clouds, breathed 
them in that perfume. 

Reynold was one of those who take 
little interest, even as children, in 
stories of goblins and witches, yet who 
sympathise with the mood which gave 
such legends birth, something which 
in its unshapen darkness and mystery 
is more impressive than the strangest 
vision. Why this inexplicable mood, 
with its world-wide suggestiveness, 
should have come upon him that 
evening, transforming the bit of up- 
land country through which he walked 
to a grey and ghostly region, he could 
not tell. He tried to reason with his 
shadowy presentiments. He was going 
to his work the next day; that very 
evening he was going back to the little 
parlour over the shop; Mrs. Simmonds 
would have his supper ready, old 
Simmonds would be smoking bad 
tobacco in the back room ; his walk 
would lead to nothing else. Yet he 
could not convince himself. He could 
call up his uncle and Mrs. Simmonds 
before his eyes, but they were gro- 
tesque apparitions in his cloudland. 
What was it that he was awaiting? 
Why did he feel as if the crisis of his 
fate were come, as if it would be upon 
him before the night were over? ‘“ Are 
we to see it out together?” he said, 
looking up at the moon. 

He hardly knew whether he had 
uttered the question aloud or not, and 
he stopped short. There was a pool 
close by, roughly fenced from the 
road, and fringed with ragged bushes 
on the further side. He sat down on 
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the rail. “To-morrow,” he said to 
himself, “ nothing can happen before 
to-morrow.” He took old Mr. Hard- 
ing’s letter from his pocket, and tried 
to read it in the moonlight, but a 
sudden gust caught it, and almost 
tore it out of his hand. He crushed 
the flapping paper together, put it 
back, and sat gazing at the black 
pool at his side, idly wondering 
whether it were deep enough to drown 
aman. It looked deep, he thought— 
as deep as the heavens, and a troubled 
gleam of moonlight rested on it every 
now and then. Harding knew well 
that he should never touch his life, 
yet he played that night with the 
fancy that in one of the darkened 
moments when the moon was hidden, 
it would not be difficult to drop below 
that shadowy surface, and effectually 
end the business, so that when the 
bright glance rested there again it 
should read nothing. He fancied the 
moonbeams travelling swiftly along 
the road, and not finding him, while 
he lay hidden under the water, with a 
clump of osiers bending and quivering 
above him in the windy night. ‘‘ Why 
couldn’t I do it?” he asked himself. 
“Why do I go on to meet my ill- 
luck? It is coming, I know, to play 
me some devil’s trick—I feel it in the 
air, just as Mrs. Simmonds feels a 
change of the weather in her poor 
bones.” 

So, idly jesting, he stooped and 
tossed a pebble into the brimming 
blackness, and as he did so he pic- 
tured to himself the groping hands, 
and the ugly strangling fight with 
death which the moon might chance 
to see, if it tore its veil aside too 
quickly. And, besides, there was the 
grim uncertainty of it. What was 
under that dusky surface? ‘ That’s 
as you please to put it, I suppose,” 
said Reynold, getting to his feet. 
“ Eternity, or just a little black mud. 
And, by Jove, that railing’s rather 
shaky!” He turned his face towards 


Mitchelhurst, laughing at his own 
folly. “ Well, I'll take to-morrow and 
its chance of fortune—presentiments 
and all!” 
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The wind, which had fought against 
him as he came, seemed now so im- 
patient to get him safely back to Mrs. 
Simmonds, that it fairly took him by 
the shoulders and hurried him along, 
as if it knew that it was between 
nine and ten, and that the good lady 
was addicted to early hours. And 
perhaps Reynold himself was slightly 
ashamed of his moonlit vagary, and 
not altogether unwilling to seek the 
shelter of that little roof. He ran 
and walked down the field path, and 
saw the glimmering lights: of the 
village below, small sparks of friendly 
welcome in the great night. When, 
finally, he turned into the Littlemere 
road, and was somewhat sheltered 
from the wind, he met a couple of 
youths, fresh from the “ Rothwell 
Arms,” harmonious in their desire to 
sing together, but_ not in the result of 
their efforts. About a hundred yards 
further he encountered the Mitchel- 
hurst policeman. The road was quite 
populous and homely. 

He had outstripped his forebodings 
in his hurried race, and the question 
whether his landlady would think that 
he was very late for supper was upper- 
most in his mind. He opened the 
door, which was never fastened till 
Simmonds bolted it at night, and 
drew a breath which gave him a 
comprehensive idea of the variety 
of goods they kept in stock. With 
the chilly sweetness of the night air 
still upon him, the young man strode 
into his room, and confronted Barbara 
Strange, who rose from the sofa to 
meet him. 

All his misgivings overtook him in 
a moment. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MOONSHINE. 


“ Miss Strange!” 
amazed. 

“Oh!” cried Barbara, “I thought 
you would never come !” 

“You wanted me! You have been 
waiting forme! If I had known ig 
And while he spoke the strangest 
thoughts and possibilities shaped 
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themselves in his brain, and died away 
again. If her presence called them up 
it also killed them. He saw that she 
was frightened. Her lip quivered, and 
her eyes looked larger and a little 
vague. She was gazing at him through 
a bright film of unshed tears. 

“Tf I had known,” he repeated 
confusedly, as he stepped forward. 
“ What is it?” 

They had not shaken hands in his 
first astonishment, and now she still 
looked up at him, and. his hand 
dropped unheeded. 

“1 don’t know what you will say 
to me,” she began. “I am so very, 
very sorry—I felt I must come myself 
and ask you to forgive me.” 

“J forgive you! Why,” said 
Reynold, his eyes shining, “it is you 
who should forgive!” 

Barbara started, and the hot tears 
dropped, and slid over her burning 
blushes. She turned away, but too 
late to hide them. ‘“ What do you 
mean?” she said. “You don’t know. 
I haven’t told you yet. What do you 
suppose I have come for like this? 
What do you mean?” 

He drew back as if he were stung. 

“ Well, what is it then 7” 

She threw two letters on the table. 

“Letters? You came with those? 
Upon my word, Miss Strange, it’s very 
kind : 

He stopped short, looking from the 
letters to her and back again. Bar- 
bara shrank away, drawing herself 
together, but she resolutely fixed her 
eyes upon his face. 

“ Why—why—” stammered Hard- 
ing, turning as pale as death, and then 
he dropped into a chair and began to 
laugh. 

The letter that lay nearest to x 
was directed “R. Harding, Esq.” i 
his own handwriting. 

“It is my fault ! 1” cried Barbara. 
“Tell me what I have done! It is 
something that matters very much! I 
knew it—I felt it was, the moment I 
found them. I came with them di 
rectly—I was so afraid you might 
have gone away. Don’t laugh! Oh 
I know it matters dreadfully !” 





Harding had had time to master 
himself. 

“On the contrary,” he utd, “it 
doesn’t matter at all.” 

He threw himself back in his chair, 
tilting it carelessly, and looking at 
Barbara. 

“ Doesn't it?” said the girl incredu- 
lously. ‘ Doesn’t it really ¢” 

“ Not a bit ; why should it ? 
did it happen ?” 

Since everything was lost, he might 
as well hear her talk. 

“It was my fault,” Barbara re- 
peated, still doubtfully. “I told you 
to put them on the hall table—it was 
the day we had those people to dinner.” 

Reynold nodded. 

“1 had my apron on, I was busy. 
I went out to speak to the gardener, 
and I thought I would give them to 
the boy, so I put them in my apron 
pocket, yours and one of mine, and I 
never thought of them again.” 

He had balanced his chair very 
dexterously, and was still looking at 
her. 

“And they have been in that little 
apron pocket of yours ever since! 
Dear me, Miss Strange, I hope yours 
wasn’t an important letter. I’m sorry 
for your correspondent.” 

“No, mine didn’t matter. Mr. 
Harding, tell me about yours—tell me 
the truth! All the time I have been 
waiting here—and I thought you 
never would come !—I have felt more 
and more sure that yours did matter. 
I can’t tell why, but I am certain. 
Let me know the worst, please. Tell 
me w hat I have done!” 

“T don’t know why you are so 
determined that you must have done 
something dreadful. I assure you I’m 
not in the habit of writing such ter- 
ribly important letters as you seem to 
suppose.” 

Reynold, as he spoke, had been 
thinking how strange it was that 
people should excite themselves about 
their plans for the future. What 
child’s play and chance it all was! 
You dreamed, and schemed, and 
worked it all out, you made allowance 
for everything except what was really 
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going to happen, and suddenly it was 
all over, and there was nothing more 
to be said or done. Here, for instance, 
was Mitchelhurst Place blown away 
like'a bubble! Possibly, somewhere, 
there might be found something in the 
shape of a house, a certain quantity of 
stone and timber, set on the face of 
the earth and called by that name, 
but had Reynold been opposite the 
gate at that moment he would have 
looked at it with indifference. is 
Mitchelhurst Place, the one he had 
thought about so much, the one he 
meant to give the best years of his 
life to win, was, it now appeared, a 
house of cards. Barbara and he had 
been mightily interested in setting it 
up, and really it had been a very lofty 
and presentable edifice, till Barbara 
forgot to put a letter in the post, and 
so it all tumbled down in a minute. 
it was a pity, certainly. 

‘*Tell me the truth,” said the girl’s 
voice again, with its soft accent of 
entreaty. 

“But you won’t believe me! I tell 
you again, Miss Strange, it doesn’t 
matter a bit. And again, if you like! 
And again!” 

She looked fixedly at him, and 
stretched out her hand towards the 
letters. 

“Very well,” she said. “Shall I 
post these for you as I go back?” 

He brought down his tilted chair 
with sudden emphasis, and sprang up. 

“No!” 

He had lost all, but at least his 
pride was safe. His mother and old 
Mr. Harding need never learn how 
nearly they had had their way. He 
knew what deadly offence he had given 
by the silence which would be taken 
for a calculated insult, but he would a 
thousand times rather face their anger 
than appeal to their pity with a lame 
story of a letter delayed. Besides, it 
was too late. Old Harding was a man 
of his word, the place was filled up, the 
chance was gone. 

“No!” cried Reynold. 

“There!” the girl exclaimed. “I 
knew it! I saw your face when you 

looked at the letters first—and now 
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You do not choose to tell me 
Very well, why 
You treat 


again ! 
what I have done. 
don’t you say so at once ? 
me as if I were a baby !” 

Her cheeks were flushed, her mouth 
quivered, she looked childishly ready 
to cry. 

“ You do not choose to tell me what 
I have done.” No, why should he? 
The one thing he saw clearly was that 
the mischief was irreparable ; the less 
said about it, therefore, the better. 
There was but one avenue to fortune 
and love for him, and it was closed 
before his eyes by this night’s revela- 
tion. Some men would have set to 
work at once to make another, but 
not Reynold Harding. He simply ac- 
cepted the decree of Fate, and felt that 
he had half expected it all the time. 
And after ali, what Aad Barbara done ? 
Most likely he would have failed, even 
if his letter had been duly sent. His 
ill-luck would have dogged him on his 
way to wealth. Perhaps it was more 
merciful, when, with one sharp stroke, 
it spared him the long struggle. 
What right had he to find fault with 
Barbara, the timid messenger of mis- 
fortune? Was he to answer her 
brutally—“ You have ruined me! ”— 
and throw the weight of his failure on 
the little throbbing heart which had 
never been so burdened before? The 
very idea was absurd. It was absurd 
to look back, absurd to murmur ; the 
dream of Mitchelhurst was over and 
done with, it was not worth a withered 
leaf. Let it lie where it had fallen. 

“ Miss Strange,” he said, “I assure 
you you are making too much of this 
accident. Regrets are wasted on it. 
Mine was a business letter, it is true, 
but the chances are that it would have 
come to nothing. I hesitated a long 
while before I wrote it, and I am not 
sure it was not a mistake. Think no 
more about it.” 

“ Will you write again?” she 
persisted. 

“Oh, we shall see. I’m going up 
to town to-morrow—I can settle every- 
thing then. I don’t think there will 
be any occasion to write.” 

He realised his utter severance from 
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all his hopes when he heard himself say 
that he was going back to town. The 
girl who stood questioning him had 
kindled a strange brightness in his life, 
a light which revealed her own ripe- 
lipped, radiant face, and then with 
capricious breath had blown it out 
again, and left him in darkness and 
alone. He had lost her, and yet, by 
a fantastic contradiction, she had 
never been half so near to him as 
at that moment. “ You are deceiving 
me!” she said, sorrowfully. “ Don’t 
think I don’t know it! Oh,if there were 
anything I could do to make amends!” 
And in her pain and pity, and her 
certainty that in some unspoken way 
she had wronged him more than she 
could understand, she unconsciously 
swayed towards Reynold with her eyes 
and lips uplifted. She wanted to quiet 
the aching of her regret. She wanted 
a channel through which her over- 
wrought feelings might pour in atoning 
self-sacrifice. 

He knew that she did not love him, 
though she herself was ignorant of her 
own heart, but he also knew that he 
might have her in his arms if he chose, 
acquiescent, remorseful, submissive, 
with her head upon his breast. That 
one moment was his. Through the 
fierce throbbing of his pulses he was 
oddly conscious of all his surround- 
ings—the little room which smelt of 
paraffin and of unused furniture, the 
letters lying on the magenta table- 
cloth, the slippery little horse-hair 
sofa from which Barbara had risen 
to meet him; everything was mean, 
dreary, and hideous. But he had only 
to make one step across the patchwork 
rug of red and black, only to ask her 
to share that hepeless future of his, 
and he might take her to himself in 
her pliant grace, and his lips would 
meet hers ! 

He was her master, yet he stood 
still, drawing his breath deeply, and 
eyeing the party-coloured rug as if it 
were a yawning gulf between them. 
He would not cross it, he would say 
no word of love or of reproach to spoil 
her after life, but his soul was bitter 
as gall, At that moment he felt him- 
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self strong enough to give up every- 
thing, but he could not be, tender. 
Was she in later days to remember 
him vaguely as a poor sullen fellow 
whose schemes and talk came to no- 
thing, who was too helpless to make 
his way in the world? Was she, 
perhaps, to try to do something for 
him—to recommend him, for instance, 
to some friend who wanted a tutor for 
a dull boy? Was she to give him her 
little dole of pity and friendship? No, 
by Heaven! he would not have that, 
when he might have taken herself. 
Why should he suffer in silence, and 
not inflict one answering touch of pain, 
if only that he might feel his power 
to wound? She was trying him too 
cruelly with that innocent offer of 
atonement, which meant so much more 
than she understood. 

Because he would not speak the 
“Marry me, Barbara!” which was at 
his very lips, he controlled his voice 
and asked with an air of polite in- 
quiry, “ What is it that you so kindly 
wish to do for me?” 

“What? Oh, I don’t know!” she 
faltered in confusion. “ What can I 
do? I don’t know. Only if there were 
anything—if there ever could be 4 

He looked at her, gravely at first, 
then with a smile that deepened slowly. 
She met his glance with her appealing 
eyes, but she could not meet his smile. 
Its derision reached her like a stinging 
lash, and she shrank away. “I wish 
I had never come!” she said in a low 
tone. All her sweet compassionate 
longing was driven back upon her 
heart by his mocking smile, andeturned 
to something that choked her. “I 
wish I hadn’t!’’ she repeated in a 
stifled voice, and went towards the 
door, eager to escape. 

Reynold perceived that he had suc- 
ceeded admirably. It seemed unlikely 
that Barbara would ever come to hin. 
again. 

A sudden roar of wind in the 
chimney startled them both, and re- 
called him to some consciousness of 
the outer world. He took his hat 
from the table, and held the door for 
her to pass. 
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“Good-bye,” she panted, still with 
her eyes averted. 

*1’m coming with you.” 

“ No, you are not!” 

“Pardon me, but I think I am.”’ 

“No!” Barbara repeated. He 
smiled, but followed her. She turned 
on the stairs in angry helplessness and 
faced him. ‘ But I would rather you 
didn’t!” she exclaimed. 

“ Did you come alone?” 

“Yes, and I can go back alone.” 

“But Mr. Hayes— what did he 
say?” 

“He is out, he didn’t know. 
Oh!” with a terrified glance, “if he 
should be back first!” 

Harding unlatched the outer door, 
and she flew out into the rushing 
wind. He was at her side in a 
moment. ‘Take my arm,” he said. 

“T won't!” cried the girl, angrily. 
“Why don’t you leave me when I 
ask you?” 

“ Because you can’t go all through 
Mitchelhurst alone this stormy night 
—and so late,” said Reynold, raising 
his voice to dominate an especially 
furious gust. 

Barbara caught at Mrs. Simmonds’s 
railings to steady herself. ‘Thank 
you!” she shouted, “it’s very kind of 
you to remind me that I ought not to 
be here at this time of night!” She 
felt as if her words were torn out 
of her mouth and whirled away. She 
ended with something that sounded 
like a sob, but she herself hardly 
knew what it was, or what became 
of it. 

“Nonsense!” said Reynold, as if 
he were hailing her from an almost 
hopeless distance. ‘ You must let me 
see you safely to the gate.” The gust 
subsided a little. “‘ You must indeed,” 
he added in a more natural tone. 

“Will you leave me?” she per- 
sisted. “It’s all I ask you!” 

“Very well,” he answered angrily. 
“But I suppose Mitchelhurst Street 
is as free to me as to you, and I don’t 
see that you can want more than half 
of it. Take whichever side you please, 
and I'll go the other.” 

“ Good-night,” she said, ignoring 
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this declaration. 


He waited only to 
ascertain her intention, and then strode 
across the way to the further path. 
They walked through the village in 
this fashion, two dusky shapes, gro- 
tesquely blown and hustled by the 


strong wind. A capricious blast, 
catching Barbara’s dress, would send 
her seudding helplessly for a few yards 
before she could regain her self-con- 
trol. The tall figure on the other side 
of the road, clutching at his hat, would 
quicken his long steps to keep up with 
her involuntary increase of speed. 
When she contrived to pull herself up 
he slackened his pace, timing his 
movements with shadow-like accuracy 
and persistence. 

The clouds were flying in such quick 
succession that for some time there 
was no decided break through which 
the moon might show her face. The 
heavens were a vast moving canopy. 
glimmering with diffused light, that 
grew to spectral whiteness now and 
again, when the veil was thin over the 
hidden orb. Harding blessed the ob- 
security which might save Miss Strange 
from the wondering comments of Mit- 
chelhurst. They only met three or 
four men, fighting their homeward way 
against the wind, and, country fashion, 
keeping the centre of the road. One 
of these caught sight of Reynold, and, 
staring at him, shouted a jovial “ Good- 
night,” to which the young man, glad 
to monopolise his attention, made a 
courteous reply, while the slim little 
figure, on the other side of the way, 
stole along in the shadow of the houses 
unobserved. Presently they passed 
beyond the village street and turned 
into the road which led up to the 
Place, where the high banks sheltered 
them a little, and they did not meet 
the wind so directly. Barbara kept 
to the hedgerow on the left, Reynold 
skirted that on the right, and though 
the narrower way enforced a rather 
closer companionship, they walked 
with an air of indifference as serene 
as the stormy night permitted. 

When they reached the little slope 
at the gate, Harding halted. Barbara 
had to cross ¢he road, and while she 
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did so he stood perfectly still, not 
attempting to lessen the distance be- 
tween them by one step. The wild noise 
of the blast in the tree tops made a 
kind of rushing accompaniment to the 
silence. All at once the ragged clouds 
parted, and the moon sailed suddenly 
into a blue rift. Everything became 
coldly and brilliantly distinct, even to 
the lock of the wrought iron gate, to 
wards which Barbara stretched an un- 
gloved hand. As she touched it she 
hesitated. 

“ Mr. Harding,” she said. 

There was a lull between two gusts, 
and the fury which had preceded it 
made it seem like an absolute and 
charmed tranquillity. Reynold ad- 
vanced at her summons with a slightly 
exaggerated obedience. The moon was 
at his back, and his black shadow 
seemed to hurry before him, to throw 
itself at the girl’s feet, and then to 
slip past her through ;the iron bars, 
as if it would creep into Mitchel- 
hurst Place, and take possession by 
stealth. 

“Why did you make me angry?” 
said Barbara in a tremulous voice. 
“Why did we come through the 
village in this idiotic way?” 

“] was under the impression that 
you declined my escort,” he replied, 
with conscious meekness. 

“You make me behave rudely— 
why do yout I went to your lodgings 
to tell you how sorry I was, and to ask 
your pardon for my carelessness, and 
it seems as if I went for nothing but 
to quarrel. Any one would think so. 
Perhaps you think so?” 

“No,” said Reynold, smiling, “I 
don’t. And it isn’t a very serious 
quarrel, is it ?”’ 

“Don’t sneer at me any more, or 
you will make me hateful!” cried 
Barbara. “I can’t bear it! I will 
never ask you again if there is any- 
thing I can do—never! You needn't 
have shown me how you despised me : 
you might have been a little kinder 
when I went to you like that !” 

She swallowed down a sob. 


“ Really I’m very sorry if anything 
I said——”’ he began. 

“Oh never mind now what you said 
or did! I know it, and that’s enough. 
I won’t give you another chance, but I 
won't quarrel. It hurts me, it’s 
horrid, it’s worse than Uncle Hayes. 
Do let us part friends—or—or—some- 
thing like friends—not in this miser- 
able way !” 

“ With all my heart.” 

She took her hand from the gate 
and turned towards him. 

“Say you forgive me then! For 
everything!” 

“Ah! that I can’t do,” Reynold 
replied, finding a kind of distorted 
pleasure in playing with her earnest- 
ness, “I’m not sure, yet, that there 
is anything to forgive.” 

“‘ Forgive me on the chance!” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t presume to do 
that! It would be a chance whether 
you forgave me afterwards for my 
impertinence.” 

A sudden blast nearly sent her tot- 
tering into his arms. She recovered 
herself, looked at him in speechless 
indignation as if he had ordered it, 
pushed open the gate, and the black 
tracery of bars swung back into its 
place, dividing them. 

Reynold stood where she had left 
him, gazing after her. She went a 
little way up the drive, and then lin- 
gered, half turning as if she thought 
some one had called. The ground on 
which she stood was dry and white in 
the moonshine, and dappled with fan- 
tastic, moving shadows. The little old 
trees fought against the wind, swaying 
their bare, misshapen arms above her 
head. The stone balls on either side 
of the entrance gleamed like skulls in 
the pale light, guarding the avenue to 
the sepulchral house, with its glassy 
rows of windows. For a moment the 
picture was clear as day, with Barbara 
standing in the middle of the road ; 
then a great wave of stormy cloud 
rolled up and overtopped the moon, 
and in the dusky confusion she 
vanished. 


To be continued, 
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REVIEW OF 


Ir is quite possible that the present 
month may be the date of a new turning- 
point in the history of the country, and 
one of the greatest steps in our political 
progress. At the present moment it 
is too early to tell how deep the popular 
feeling goes, or with what force and 
volume the tide is setting against the 
House of Lords. The movement may 
stop short with a vehement ara (as 
it cannot but be) an effective demand 
for the Franchise Bill without turiber 
parley ; or it may pretty rapidly deve- 
lop into a direct and peremptory at- 
tack on the body which stands in the 
way of the Bill, A month ago, as the 
phrase of the hour expresses it, there 
was only one question, there are now 
two; and there is very little doubt 
that, among the active and guiding 
spirits, the old question of reform of 
the House of Commons is already 
bound up with the new question of 
reforming the House of Lords. Mr. 
Bright, as he said at Leeds, has al- 
ways refused to call himself a Radical, 
and he positively disclaims the title 
and the creed of Democrat. He is one 
of the most respected and influential 
men in the country. He has been a 
Cabinet Minister of the first order of 
authority. Yet even Mr. Bright now 
comes forward with such language as 
this :— 

‘* Shall the House of Lords subject to its 
will the Ministry which represents the Crown, 
and the House of Commons which represents 
the nation ; shall the policy of a great and 
free country be thwarted by men sitting in 
their hereditary chamber, who are there by no 
right of votes given them, and through whem 
the voice of the millions of the United King- 
dom is not heard? Their veto is a constant 
insult to the House of Commons ; and if the 
freedom of our people is not a pretence and a 
sham, some limit must be placed upon the 
= which is chiefly manifested in or by its 

ostility to the true interests of the nation. 
A Parliament controlled by hereditary Peers 
is no better—perhaps it is worse—than a Par- 


liament influenced and controlled by a despotic 
Monarch.” 
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Posterity will find it hard to believe 
that this new issue, with all its perils 
for the existing order of things, should 
have been heedlessly or deliberately 
provoked by the action of a party that 
ought to be Conservative. However 
far it may eventually go, nobody who 
is acquainted with what is going on 
will doubt that the feeling against the 
hereditary chamber has been suddenly 
wakened from the slumber of an abs- 
tract sentiment into the actuality of 
a very serious political ery. At what- 
ever point it may end this time, the 
movement has entered the region of 
practical politics, and asserted itself 
with almost startling rapidity as an 
article in a party programme. The 
sleeping dog that Conservative pru- 
dence ought to have been only too 
happy to let lie, has been rudely roused, 
and will not easily retire to its repose 
again. The vast throng which gathered 
itself together in Hyde Park on the 
21st was one of the most orderly that 
ever assembled, and it was ‘impossible 
for differences of political opinion to 
prevent men of all schools from being 
proud of such an exhibition of the 
temper and bearing of these great 
masses of their countrymen. But the 
temper of such masses is perfectly 
capable of being provoked. Prolonged 
resistance would certainly change their 
humour. We can conceive nothing 
more likely to blow the latent spark 
into a flame than such language as 
Lord Salisbury is now permitting him- 
self to use. If there is only enough of 
this, the good humour on which we are 
all complimenting one another will cer- 
tainly change into a very bad humour. 
It will be vain to attempt to dissociate 
the question of Franchise from the 
question of the House of Lords. The 
artifices of party tactics are beyond 
homely wits. Mr. Cowen says that he 
asked a group of labourers from Kent, 
with hop-poles in their hands, what 
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they had come so far todo. He pointed 
out to them that the Lords had ac- 
cepted the principle of the Franchise 
Bill, and only rejected it on a point of 
procedure. “One of the men replied, 
in an expressive vernacular which I 
cannot well reproducee—‘ We know 
nothing, master, about their distribu- 
tion or their redistribution ; but we 
do know that the House of Commons 
wants to give usa vote, and the House 
of Lords won’t ; and we're here to tell 
the Lords that we mean to have it.’” 
Meaning to have it signifies that there 
will be rough work if they do not 
have it. 

Even if the risk be brought to 
a pacific end, risk there is. Nobody 
doubts it ; everybody sees it. What 
are we to think of the unwisdom, the 
improvidence, the temerity, which, for 
no end in the least degree proportion- 
ate to the danger, has wantonly ex- 
posed the peace and order of the time, 
and precipitated a crisis that even 
Lord Shaftesbury expects to be more 
formidable than that of 32% It is, let 
us suppose for the sake of argument, 
just within the bounds of what is con- 
ceivable that the battle may end in 
the defeat of the popular party, and 
that the bulk of the nation may ac- 
quiesce in the claim of the non-repre- 
sentative House to decide over the 
heads of the representative House in 
what order of procedure the latter 
shall carry out its own reform. This 
is conceivable by the speculative mind, 
we allow ; but, to put it at the lowest, 
the contrary is conceivable also, and 
more easily conceivable. In truth, the 
more ground there is for the Conserva- 
tive apprehension that the times are 
irresistibly democratic, the greater is 
the probability that the claim of the 
hereditary House will be withstood at 
all cost. There is a good chance, at 
least, and even a strong probability, 
that the move of the majority in the 
House of Lords may bring about a 
disturbance that shall give a rough 
shake to the very edifice that furnishes 
them with a privileged shelter, and to 
much besides. Talk of the hardihood 


of professed innovators: how could 
they have surpassed such hardihood 
as this? How could the game of the 
professed innovators have been more 
skilfully played for them? This is no 
exclusive view of the Ministerial party. 
Conservative Members of Parliament, 
conspicuous and obscure, are found to 
make no secret that they regard the 
action of their chiefs as pure infatua- 
tion; and the plain Conservative man 
in the omnibus grumbles still more 
emphatically to his companion of the 
same political colour. 

But then the Lords have equal and 
co-ordinate rights; they are an inde- 
pendent branch of the Legislature ; they 
owe something to their own self-respect 
and dignity. Be itso. That does not 
prevent us from applying the touch- 
stone of a wise and large expediency 
to the manner in which rights are 
exercised, independence is asserted, 
and dignity is appealed to. ‘Show 
the thing you contend for,” said Burke, 
“to be reason ; show it to be common 
sense; show it to be the means of 
attaining some useful end ; and then 
I am content to allow it what dignity 
you please.” What can possibly be 
gained that is comparable in import- 
ance to what will probably be lost ? 
The men of both parties who are most 
remarkable for their solid sense, and 
most apt to measure action by the 
tests of utility and policy, are most 
strenuous in replying to this ques- 
tion, that nothing that can possibly be 
gained in the direction of conservatism 
is worth the turmoil, the bitterness, 
and the positive danger that wfll mark 
the coming campaign. The extension 
of the franchise on the scale of the 
present Bill is inevitable. Everybody 
knows that. But what Lord Salis- 
bury professes to fear is, that he will 
be forced to pass an unsatisfactory 
measure of redistribution, under 
penalty of facing an appeal to two 
million more electors projected within 
existing boundaries. It may well be 
questioned whether any measure of re- 
distribution that the present Cabinet 
is likely to introduce, or the present 
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House of Commons to pass, could pos- 
sibly be so mischievous to Conservative 
interests or the party as the conse- 
quences of Lord Salisbury’s present 
tactics. But even if it were otherwise, 
let us consider the situation. No appeal 
can be made to the new electors en- 
franchised by the Bill until January, 
1886. Any election held in 1885 will 
be (unless the Lords choose to agree 
to a special measure for accelerating 
the registration) to the constituencies 
as they now are. What are the 
chances of an election in 1885% We 
all know the enormous difficulties 
of redistribution, and the way in 
which they may affect the exist- 
ence of the Government that deals 
with the question. Whether the 
Bill transfers fifty, seventy, or one 
hundred seats, it is certain that the 
fifty, seventy, or one hundred persons 
who are so molested will look upon it 
with no friendly eye, and that many 
of them will be tempted to join the 
Opposition in resisting a measure of 
such inhospitable operation. Propor- 
tional representation may lead to a 
formidable schism in the party, and 
will in all probability produce a split 
within the ranks of the Administration 
itself. Finally, it is all but impossible 
to imagine a scheme of Irish redistri- 
bution that will satisfy the gentlemen 
from Ireland without creating dissatis- 
faction among gentlemen in Great 
Britain. Here was the true field for 
the operations of an Opposition. 
Redistribution, then, was the best 
ground for delivering battle. Suppose 
the attack to have been successful. 
Suppose the Government to have been 
beaten by some amendment on redistri- 
bution in April or May, 1885. We do 
not say that it would be impossible, 
but we do say that it would be uncom- 
monly hard, for them to refuse to dis- 
solve and to persist in holding on to 
power until January, 1886, in order 
to be able to appeal to constituencies 
which they themselves avowedly hold 
to be unsatisfactorily arranged. Not 
impossible, but uncommonly difficult 
in practice. Apart from this, there 
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are all the chances of a hostile vote 
upon the Ministerial policy in Egypt ; 
or on the possible proposal to renew 
the Crimes Act in Ireland ; or on any 
other potentiality in the great chapter 
of political accidents. Every con- 
sideration therefore would point to 
the conclusion that the Conservatives 
would have been in a better position 
in respect of either of the two objects 
of their strategy,—alike to control 
redistribution in the hands of the 
present Government, and to oust the 
Government from power,—if once the 
Franchise Bill were well out of the 
way. 

Let us push the business a little 
further. Let us suppose that a disso- 
lution were pressed upon the Govern- 
ment as the result of the present 
tactics, and that the elections had sent 
Ministers back with a diminished 
majority, or even had actually dis- 
placed them and installed their oppo- 
nents in power. What would the 
new Government do? They would be 
compelled to bring in a Franchise Bill 
identical with that which they are 
now resisting. On no point have they 
been more eager in their professions 
than in their recognition‘of the pro 
priety of extending the political privi- 
lege of the householder in the town to 
the householder in the county. Nothing 
excites livelier indignation among 
them than to hint a suspicion that 
they are averse to the extension of the 
franchise. One member has even said 
that to put any such imputation upon 
the Conservative majority is to be 
guilty of wilful falsehood. The Tory 
Government would therefore reproduce 
the Franchise Bill,—in company, it is 
true, with redistribution. But are the 
differences between the two political 
parties in respect of the principles of 
redistribution so enormous and so 
vital, as to be worth the shock of a 
violent Constitutional struggle such as 
that which now lies before us? There 
will be some differences, we know, 
between a scheme of redistribution 
framed by Mr. Gladstone and one 
framed by Lord Salisbury, but the 
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differences could not possibly be great 
enough to be worth the risks that are 
involved in the coming battle. As 
Mr. Gladstone has brought in what 
even his opponents allow to be a 
moderate and conservative Franchise 
Bill, so he would be driven by the 
selfsame considerations that made him 
do this, to bring in a moderate Re- 
distribution Bill. He has already laid 
down the principles that will guide 
his Cabinet when they approach this 
most difficult piece of work. There is 
to be no purely population scale as the 
basis of redistribution. The distinction 
between the borough and the shire is 
to be maintained. Parliamentary 
individualities are to be respected ; or, 
in plainer words, where a borough has 
long had an individual representation, 
it is not to be roughly extinguished or 
swamped because it does not come up 
to the exact level of a nice numerical 
standard. The great cities, again, are 
not to absorb precisely the same pro- 
portional share of representation as 
the population dispersed over wide 
rural districts. These principles are 
just as “moderate and conservative” 
as the peers themselves admit the 
principles of the Franchise Bill to be. 
it is true that Mr. Gladstone doubts 
the expediency of taking members 
away from Ireland, and that he would 
rather make some small addition to 
the members of the House than face 
the risks—to say nothing either of the 
political inexpediency, or of the breach 
of the terms of the Act of Union— 
involved in reducing the Irish repre- 
sentation to a strict proportion to the 
population of the island. But this 
point creates considerable difference of 
opinion even among the Minister's 
own followers, and it will at last be 
settled in deference to considerations 
which cannot but weigh with equal 
force on any Government of the day, 
from whichever party it may happen 
to be taken, 

Apart, however, from the value to 
be attached to the Prime Minister’s 
pledges as to the natural extent of 
the limits to be imposed on any scheme 


of redistribution of which he would be 
the author, the hard facts of the 
situation point unmistakably in the 
same direction. Nobody who knows 
anything of the composition and tem- 
per of the present House of Commons 
believes for a moment that it would wel- 
come or accept revolutionary disturb- 
ances in the present distribution of 
seats. We have already mentioned the 
difficulties that lie in the way of all 
or any redistribution ; those difiiculties 
would multiply exactly in proportion 
as the particular proposals for redistri- 
bution went beyond what the circum- 
stances of the case require. It is the 
actual facts and circumstances of the 
problem that prescribe the conditions 
of readjustment. They constitute the 
necessity of what has to be done. 
Mr. Gladstone will not be able to go 
further than that necessity: Lord 
Salisbury will not be able to stop 
short of it. Even if the Libera! party 
in Parliament and in the country had 
made up its mind to equal electoral 
districts, it would still be extremely 
questionable, or less than questionable, 
whether it would be worth while for 
Conservatives, from their own point 
of view, to resist electoral districts at 
the expense of the political confusion 
now threatening the country. But 
electoral districts are not now in ques- 
tion. Nothing immoderate is in ques- 
tion, and therefore the upshot of the 
answer to the question that we pro- 
posed is properly described in the 
words of Lord Derby (July 8). The 
Conservative peers have “ pluyged into 
a conflict by which they can only lose, 
for the sake of doing themselves a 
little later, if they succeed, something 
very like what they want to hinder us 
from doing now. I should scarcely 
have thought it was worth while to 
provoke what may be a violent colli- 
sion between this House and the 
majority of the nation, merely in 
order that, in making a change which 
is acknowledged to be inevitable, you 
should adopt one method and order of 
procedure rather than another.” It 
would be impossible to state the issue 

















more plainly, as it will shape itself 
in the minds of the most reasonable 
men of all parties. 

Persevering attempts have been 
made to effect a reconciliation between 
the two views of procedure, but they 
are, in fact, irreconcilable. “Give us 
a clause in the Franchise Bill,” say 
the Opposition, ‘ which should prevent 
it from coming into operation until a 
measure of redistribution is passed. 
If you refuse, then we shall be forced 
to pass any Redistribution Bill that 
you choose to introduce, under penalty 
of having an election in 1886 with 
abnormal constituencies.” ‘ We are 
bound to refuse what you ask,” the 
Government reply, “because if the 
Franchise Bill is not to come into 
operation until a Redistribution Bill 
has passed, then the condition pre- 
cedent of an extended franchise is 
such a redistribution as happens to 
satisfy you, and the new franchise 
may have to wait an indefinite time 
for your good will and pleasure about 
redistribution.” These being the two 
positions, it was clear from the first 
that one of the two must retreat 
absolutely. The Commons have re- 
solved in effect to have both parts of 
the scheme of reform, but the new 
franchise they will have at any rate,— 
even, if necessary, for a time without 
redistribution. The Lords have re- 
solved that until they can have re- 
distribution they will not look at 
franchise. The Government have tried 
to meet the ditticulty by formulating 
in a solemn Address of both Houses to 
the Crown a joint pledge of redis- 
tribution. But this would obviously 
leave the Lords in the position to 
which they pretend to object, namely, 
under the necessity of either passing 
the Ministerial Redistribution Bill, or 
else facing an election with what they 
call abnormal constituencies. Nothing 
can extricate either of the Houses, 
except the unconditional surrender of 
one of them. It is not very likely, 
nor very conformable to the spirit of 
the Constitution or the times, that in a 
matter directly affecting its own con- 
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stitution, the popular and elective 
branch of the Legislature will give way 
to the hereditary branch. 

As for the narrower pleas, they 
hardly deserve minute examination. 
The crisis is evidently one of that 
kind in which particular contentions 
are only the veil of deeper issues, the 
smoke and ashes from underlying fires. 
It is said, for instance, that the 
Liberals if they once got the extended 
franchise, would postpone redistribu- 
tion indefinitely. What does: redis 
tribution mean? Why should they ? 
Speaking generally, as Lord Derby 
said, it means taking away power 


from the south and giving it to 
the industrial communities of the 
north; in other words, from dis- 


tricts where the Liberals are weak to 
others where they are strong. Why, 
then, should they be anxious to put 
off the process of disfranchising smal! 
boroughs in which they have no special 
interest, and enfranchising large divi- 
sions where they would be likely to 
win ? 

Next, it is argued that a Franchise 
Bill without redistribution would 
leave intolerable anomalies. Calne 
and Liskeard, said the Duke of Rich- 
mond, with only 1763 voters between 
them, would return as many members 
as South-West Lancashire, which, on 
the extended franchise, would have 
60,000 voters. But then at the pre- 
sent moment, Calne and Liskeard, 
with their 1763 electors, return as 
many members as Lambeth, which has 
a population of half a million, and an 
electorate of 50,000. Kinsale, Ennis, 
and Portarlington, says the Duke of 
Richmond, have three members to their 
500 electors, and the county of Cork 
will only have three members to 
45,000 electors. It is hard to see why 
this should be more intolerable for a 
year or two (supposing that amount of 
delay to be forced upon us by Parlia- 
mentary quarrels over redjstribution), 
than that the 500 electors of the three 
little Irish boroughs should have, as is 
now the case, as many representatives 
and as much Parliamentary power, as 
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Liverpool with nearly 130 times as 
many electors. For every anomaly 
that would be temporarily introduced 
on the hypothesis of the Opposition, 
we can produce a worse that has been 
systematically tolerated for many 
years, It is plain, moreover, that this 
temporary aggravation of anomalies 
would only make speedy redistribution 
all the more positively unavoidable. 

It was contended, again, that a 
Parliament elected on the new fran- 
chise and with the existing con- 
stituencies would be a convention and 
not «a Parliament. The Duke of 
Argyll rightly described this as a 
monstrous exaggeration, and he boldly 
faced the possibility of an election 
being held under the dreaded condi- 
tions. What will be the effect, he 
asked, of giving the franchise to the 
county householders? It will surely 
not reinforce the borough but the 
county constituencies. It is the 
county constituencies whose claim to 
more members will be strengthened. 
But what is the avowed hope and 
desire of the extreme Liberals? To 
accumulate members in the great 
cities. The passing of the Franchise 
Bill will be the very means of check- 
mating any such policy, for its effect 
will be to strengthen the county con- 
stituencies, and they will have a right 
to object to the accumulation of mem- 
bers in the cities and boroughs. 

As we have said, however, minute 
examination of these and the other 
particular pleas in the controversy, 
though necessary for the combatants 
in the field, is only of secondary in- 
terest. These pleas are after-thoughts 
in defence of a foregone conclusion. 
The ardour of the Opposition for the 
contemporaneous union of the two 
branches of reform, and their horror 
of even a temporary separation of 
franchise from redistribution, is due 
to the conviction in the minds of the 
leaders that a dissolution of Parliament 
at the present moment would be par- 
ticularly favourable to their party. 
To use the language of Lord Salisbury 
at Sheffield, “deluded hopes, broken 


promises, oceans of blood unnecessarily 
shed, a weakened prestige of power 
abroad, a distracted empire, a dis- 
contented Ireland—all these will be 
brought up against the Ministers, 
and an account will be demanded 
of them.” This is the calculation 
that lies at the back of the ur- 
gency of dealing with franchise and 
redistribution at the same time. A 
similar calculation is imputed by the 
enemies of Parliamentary reform to 
its friends, “The professed belief in 
the inalienable rights of the unenfran- 
chised is utter hypocrisy,” says Lord 
Salisbury, “and the whole thing is a 
mere party manceuvre from beginning 
toend.” We all know well enough how 
much, in even the greatest questions, 
calculations of this sort must and do 
invariably enter under every system of 
party government. Even where the 
deeper issues are most serions, states- 
men never forget that it is the 
business of Tories to dish Whigs and 
of the Whigs to put a spoke into the 
wheel of the Tories. There is abundant 
difference of opinion in both camps as 
to the probable results of a dissolution. 
Some Liberals are of opinion that no 
moment could be more expedient for 
an appeal to the constituencies than 
the present, and that however their 
party is going to fare at the next 
general election, it will fare better 
now when the resentment against the 
Lords is fresh. Many Conservatives, 
for exactly the same reason, believe 
that it would be most disastrous to 
them in the boroughs, if not in all 
the northern counties also, to £o to the 
country on a question of Lords against 
Commons, 

On the Constitutional issue of the 
propriety of dissolving Parliament be- 
cause Lords and Commons do not 
agree, Mr. Gladstone’s answer is very 
definite. The claim of the Lords, he 
says (July 10), for what they call an 
appeal to the people, has never hereto- 
fore been dreamed of or thought of in 
this country. ‘ Undoubtedly, when 
the House of Commons has been under 
suspicion of being not in harmony with 
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the country, the Crown, at the instance 
of the Executive Government, has been 
entitled to make the appeal, but the 
demand on the part of the House of 
Lords is an absolute innovation.” The 
Prime Minister is one of the first 
authorities in the country as to what 
has been Constitutional practice and 
tradition, and we may take it that his 
allegation under this head is conform- 
able to fact. But the reasons that he 
gives are not wholly satisfactory, and 
may be thought to be somewhat too 
wide. Most people will think it wiser 
to content themselves with the ground 
taken in an earlier passage of the same 
speech. ‘ You may speak of right,” he 
said, “as competence, and I say in that 
sense the House of Lords has a perfect 
competence to reject every Bill just as 
the House of Commons has a perfect 
right to refuse to vote a sixpence for 
the public service—exactly the same 
right and the same competence. But 
when you consider ‘right’ in its other 
sense—that is to say, as the rule of 
wisdom and of moral fitness, then it 
implies that the abstract right or 
competence is to be used with judg- 
ment, with discretion, and with 
moderation, and that right, even in 
the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords, or any other assembly, is 
subject to a great deal of discussion, 
and the unwise use of extreme rights, 
be it by whom it may, is « mode by 
which questions are raised that had 
sometimes better be left alone.” 


These grave domestic perturbations 
have effectually thrown Egypt into 
the background, and the subject which 
a month ago occupied the minds of 
politicians to the exclusion of every 
other has almost disappeared from 
view. Those who regard the compli- 
cations on the Nile as constituting no 
more than a small affair after all, will 
think that this sudden change reduces 
the Egyptian question nearer to its 
proper dimensions. Yet many things 
are more unlikely than that, before 
the autumn is over, we may have 
twenty thousand British troops in 


Egypt, and nobody will say that this 
is a small affair. It is uot merely 
the possibility of an invasion by the 
forces of the Mahdi that constitutes 
a new difficulty. On the whole the 
chances seem to be that he will keep 
his distance. But the recent events 
in the Soudan have, as Sir Evelyn 
Baring admits in his last published 
despatch, “imported the element of 
religious fanaticism into the settle- 
ment of Egyptian questions to a 
greater extent than might otherwise 
have been the case.” At the same 
time there has been a recrudescence 
of those international jealousies and 
petty intrigues which have at all 
times been rife in Egypt; this recru- 
descence is admittedly due to “ the 
political position occupied by the 
British Government in Egypt.” The 
natural remedy for the mischief would 
be the suppression of the cause, by 
putting an end to our position there. 
But the collapse of the Conference un- 


doubtedly makes this less easy. At, 


the present time it is not quite accu- 
rate to describe the Conference as 
having proved abortive, but it seems 
pretty certain that before these pages 
are in the reader’s hands, the collapse 
will have been publicly notified. The 
bondholders have proved themselves 
stronger than either the French or the 
British Government expected. The 
pivot on which the English proposals 
turned was the reduction of the in- 
terest on the debt. Our Government 
contend that the bankrupt cannot con- 
tinue to pay the composition stipulated 
and at the same time provide the means 
required for keeping the concern going. 
The French financiers insist that 
on certain preliminary conditions the 
Egyptian revenue is perfectly ade- 
quate to the payment of the expenses 
of carrying on the administration and 
the full interest on the debt as well. 
These preliminary conditions imply, 
among other things, the loan of eight 
millions to Egypt by England, and the 
reduction of the interest on the Canal 
shares held by this country. It is 
difficult to imagine that any English 
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statesman would venture to propose 
any such plan to Parliament, or any 
plan indeed which should not cut 
down the interest on the bonds. That 
we are to run all manner of risks, the 
least of them being financial, in order 
that the coupons may be paid, while 
the bondholders are to run no risks 
and make no sacrifices, is a solution 
that might well be found intolerable. 

The practical effect of thus yielding 
to the views of foreign bondholders 
will be to baulk the views of foreign 
statesmen. For it is certain that the 
provisional agreement with France, 
and the financial proposals made at 
the Conference, were the outcome of 
a desire on the part of the English 
Government to lead the way to that 
evacuation of Egypt which France at 
any rate is supposed to have so much 
at heart. The failure of the Confer- 
ence may be a triumph for the bond- 
holder abroad, but it will also be a 
triumph, only momentary we may 
hope, for the annexationist at home. 
Hence those are not wrong who point 
out, in mockery of the English Minis- 
ters, how everybody, from Arabi down 
to M. de Bligniéres, whose desire it 
was to oust us from Egypt, does 
something which makes the ousting 
more and more remote. The next 
move will be awaited with some curi- 
osity. Is England to withdraw all 
financial proposals and leave Tewfik 
to make a bargain for himself? Or is 
she to remain, screwing out of the 
fellaheen more than they can pay, 
and starving the administration of 
that justice which we all profess to 
be so anxious about, in order that the 
coupon may be paid? The first of 
these two courses may be difficult, 
but who will say that the second is 
less so? 


Fresh troubles have arisen between 
France and China. A French column 
on its way to occupy Lang-Son was 
attacked by a Chinese force, 10,000 
strong; the fight lasted two days, 
and was attended by a small French 
loss. The French Government profess 


to be in possession of documents that 
prove the complicity of the’ Chinese 
Cabinet in the attack, and they de- 
mand an indemnity to the tune of ten 
millions sterling. The play of parties 
and of policy at Pekin is wrapped in 
obscurity, and this grave infraction 
of the newly signed treaty of Tient- 
sin may have been an accident. But 
reparation will in any case have to be 
made, and if the Chinese will not or 
cannot pay the money, they will lose a 
slice of territory at Hanoi, Canton, or 
somewhere else. The French will 
seize it under the name of a material 
guarantee for their indemnity, and 
there are not many instances in 
history of a material guarantee of that 
sort ever being restored. For the 
moment M. Ferry professes to hope 
that the difficulty will be settled with- 
out delay; but the French squadron 
will remain off Foochow until the ten 
millions have been paid up. A more 
pressing, if a more momentary, source 
of anxiety both to France and to 
Europe has been the appearance of 
cholera at Toulon and Marseilles. 
Both in France and in Italy there 
have been some childish signs of 
panic. The divergence of opinion be- 
tween ourselves and most continental 
authorities on the efficacy of quaran- 
tine may lead to considerable difficul- 
ties both in Egypt and elsewhere, and 
will neither lighten the work of the 
Foreign Office nor increase the popu- 
larity of our name in Europe. 

In spite of the protest of the Bishop 
of Angers that the descent of a pesti- 
lence on the land is no momént for 
putting a slight on religion, the 
Chamber has by an enormous majority 
carried the proposal to dispense with 
public prayer in connection with its 
proceedings. At the same time the 
Government have carried their project 
of a limited revision of the Constitu- 
tion through both Chambers, and the 
557 Deputies will meet the 300 
Senators in a joint congress for that 
purpose. 

In Belgium the elections to the 
Senate have shown, as we supposed, 
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that the reaction indicated by the 
previous elections to the Chamber was 
not nearly of so violent a character as 
it suited the extreme wing of the 
clerical and reactionary party to re- 
present. At Brussels, where the 
Liberal defeat in June was most re- 
markable and most disastrous, the 
Liberals have now carried the whole 
eight senatorial seats. The Catholics 
and Independents together now make 
up a senatorial majority of fifteen, 
and in a body which only consists of 
sixty-nine members in all, a majority 
of fifteen is adequate and sufficient. 
But a Clerical and an Independent 
are not the same thing, and if the re- 
actionary spirit be pushed far, the 
majority will fall to pieces. 

The choice of the Democratic can- 
didate for the American presidency 
has fallen, as was expected, upon 
Governor Cleveland, 2 man of worth 
and respectability, but not supposed 
to possess powers of any extraordinary 
mark, The programme is too indefi- 
nite to be very interesting, and any 
one may see, even more plainly than 
is usual in such documents, that it has 
been drawn up exclusively with the 
object of rallying the greatest possible 
number of voters, leaving the widest 
possible elasticity of interpretation. 
‘The Democratic leaders pronounce for 
tariff reform, but give very chilly en- 
couragement to ardent partisans of 
free trade. Some of the items are not 
without bearing on the great specula- 
tive problems of the future of demo- 
cracy. ‘ While we favour all legisla- 
tion,” say the authors of the pro- 
gramme, “which will tend to the 
equitable distribution of property, to 
the prevention of monopoly, and to 
the strict enforcement of individual 
rights against corporate abuses, we 
hold that the welfare of society de- 
pends upon a scrupulous regard for 
the rights of property as defined by 
law.” But this does not prevent the 
proposal, “that all unearned lands, 
heretofore improvidently granted to 
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railroad corporations by the action of 
the Republican party, should be re- 
stored to the public domain ; and that 
no more grants of land should be made 
to corporations, to be allowed to fall 
into the ownership of alien absentees.”’ 
It can hardly be doubtful that when 
the time comes, the alien absentee— 
in other words, the British capitalist 
who has bought tracts of land in the 
United States on speculation—will 
pretty certainly go to the wall, with 
much less tenderness in the matter of 
compensation than at present is a 
mark of political sentiment in Eng- 
land. Chinese immigration, again, is 
to be prohibited ; against the Mongo- 
lian “our gates must be closed.” It 
is curious, too, to contrast the Euro- 
pean swagger of acquisition by armed 
conquest, with the complacency with 
which the authors of the programme 
recall the acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, California, and of the adjacent 
Mexican territory, ‘by purchase 
alone.” These good bargains made 
by the Democrats are contrasted with 
the purchase of Alaska, the sole fruit 
of a Republican Administration of 
nearly a quarter of a century. It is 
refreshing to hear the language of 
business and common sense applied to 
territorial extension, instead of the 
high-flown and hypocritical terms in 
which such strokes are conventionally 
described in this country. On the 
other hand, the Democrats describe 
the Republican party as an organisa- 
tion for enriching those who control 
its machinery. They denounce the 
frauds and jobbery which have been 
brought to light in every department 
of the Government. They talk about 
the lavish use of money contributed 
by unscrupulous contractors and 
shameless jobbers, who in 1880 bar- 
gained for unlawful profits or high 
office. The precise charges may or 
may not be true, but it is impossible 
to imagine such charges ever being 
invented by any English party against 
any other. 














